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SURVEY ASSOCIATES 


INC. 
An adventure in co-operative journalism 


Founded in the 90's by the Charity Organization 
Society of the City of New York,—entrusted in 1905 
to a National Publication Committee,—THE SURVEY 
has now been turned over by the parent society to an 
independent organization, open to its readers. 


From the start, the magazine and its related 
activities have been broadly conceived as an educa- 
tional enterprise, to be employed and developed be- 
yond the limits of advertising and commercial re- 
ceipts. Over 700 readers contributed $10 or more 
towards its budget the past year—twice the number 
of the year preceding. 


With this democratic, convinced backing as a 
natural membership base, the Survey Associates be- 
comes in fact—what THE SURVEY has long been in 


spirit—a mutual enterprise. 


Will you join its fellowship ? 


enclose postage for reply. 


Child Labor 


National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 105 Hast 22d St., New 
York. Owen R. Lovejoy, Sec’y. 

25 State Branches. Where does 
your state stand? How can you 
help? List of pamphlets and re- 
pers free. Membership fee nomi- 
nal. 


Recreation Bibliography 

Division of Recreation of the 
Russell Sage oundation, 400 
Metropolitan Tower, New York 
City. Pamphlet containing a list 
of the more formal publicatons, 
with annotations, and an _ ex- 


tensive list of magazine articles 
dealing with the subject of recre- 
Price 10 cents per copy. 


ation. 


Tuberculosis 


National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis, 105 Hast 22d St., New 
York. Livingston Farrand, M. D., 
Exec. Sec’y. Reports, pamphlets, 
ete., will be sent upon request. 
Annual Transactions and other 
publications free to members. 


Working Women 


National Women’s Trade Union 
League, to better industrial con- 
ditions through organization and 
legislation. Information given. 
“Life and Labor,’ events in in- 
dustrial world. Three months 


for 25c. Mrs. Raymond Robins, 
res; sb20 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 


Prison Labor 


National Committee on Prison 
Labor, 27 BE. 22d St., N. Y. City. 
Thomas R. Slicer, Chn.; BH. Stagg 
Whitin, Ph.D., Gen. Sec. ; R. Mont- 
gomery Schell, Treas. Prison labor 
conditions throughout the 
examined with recommendations 
for constructive reform. Pamph- 
lets free to members. $5 a year. 


Child Helping 


Department of Child-Helping, 
Russell Sage Foundation, 105 
Kast 22d St., New York. 

Correspondence and printed mat- 
ter relative to institutions for chil- 
dren. child placing, infant mor- 
tality, care of crippled children, 
Juvenile Courts, ete. 


Conservation of Infant Life. 


American Association for Study 
and Prevention of Infant Mor- 
tality. 1211 Cathedral Street, Bal- 
timore. Gertrude B. Knipp, Exec. 
Sec’y. Literature on request. 

Studies preventable causes of 


death and illness; urges birth 
registration, maternal nursing, 


parental instruction. 
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INFORMATION DESK’ 


The following national bodies will gladly and freely supply information and advise 
reading on the subjects named by each and on related subjects. 
closely in touch with the work which each organization is dog, but membership 
is not required of those seeking information. 


Sex Hygiene 
Society of Sanitary and Moral 
Prophylaxis, Tilden Bldg., 105 W. 
40th St., New York. H. P. DeFor- 
est, Sec’y 22 affiliated societies. 


Report and leaflets free. Edu- 
cational pamphlets, 10c each. 
Journal of Social Diseases, $1 per 
year. Membership. annual dues 


$2, includes all literature. 


Mental Hygiene 


National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New 
York City, Clifford W. Beers, 
Sec’y. Write for pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, prevention of in- 
sanity, care of the insane, social 
service in mental hygiene, State 
Societies for Mental Hygiene. 


Women in Industry 


National Consumers’ League, 
106 Bast 19th St., New York, Mrs. 
Florence Kelley, Gen’l Sec’y. 87 
branch leagues. Reports, pamph- 
lets sent on request. Minimum 
membership fee $1.00 includes cur- 
rent pamphlets. Minimum wages 
boards, protection of women work- 
ers, pure food, sweatshops, ete. ~ 


Young Women 


National Board, Y. W. C. A., 600 
Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. Official 
magazine: The Association Month- 
ly. Pres., Miss Grace H. Dodge. Gen. 
Sec’y., Miss Mabel Cratty. The ad- 
vancement of Christian Social Ser- 
vice. Free literature (all depart- 
ments). 


The American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Rey. J. B. Calvert, D.D., pres. 
George McPherson Hunter, Secy. 

The national seamen’s society 
has stations in the United States 
and abroad, relieves shipwrecked 
and destitute seamen. Annual 
membership includes all litera- 
ture, $5.00 a year. C. C. Pinneo, 


Treas., 76 Wall Street. 


Recreation 


Playground and Recreation As- 
sociation of America, 1 Madison 
Ave.. New York City. Howard 
S. Braucher, Sec’y. 


Play, playgrounds, public ree- 
reation. Monthly magazine, The 
Playground, $2 a year. 


Mental Deficiency 


The American Association for 
the study of the feeble-minded, 
publishes the proceedings and 
papers of its annual meetings in 
the Journal of Psycho Asthenics. 
Address Dr, A. C. Rogers. secre- 
tary, at Faribault, Minnesota. 


Correspondence is invited. Always 


EEE 


Members are kept 


School Hygiene 


American School Hygiene Asso- 
ciation. Pres., David L. Edsall, 
M. D., Harvard University Med- 
ical School; See’y., Thomas A. 
Storey, M. D., College of the 
City of New York, New York. 

Yearly congresses and proceed- 
ings. 


National Health 


Committee of One Hundred on 
National Health. FE. F. Robbins, 
Executive Secretary, Room 51, 
105 East 22d St., New York. 

To unite all the government 
health agencies into a National 
Department of Health to inform 
the people how to prevent disease. 


Evening Clubs for Girls 


National League of Women Workers 

Hotel Savoy, New York. 
Organizing See’y, Jewn Haiilton. 
Recreation and instruction in 
self-governing and self-supporting 
groups for girls over working 


age, Monthly magazine—‘The 
Club Worker” 
1 year. 


Twenty-five cents 


Labor Legislation 

Workmen’s Compensation; In- 
dustrial Hygiene; Labor Laws. 

Official vublication: American 
Labor Legislation Review, sent 
free to members. 

American Association for La- 
bor Legislation, Metropolitan 
Tower, New York City. John B. 
Andrews, Secretary. 


Short Ballot and Commission Government 


The Short Ballot Organization, 
383 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Woodrow Wilson, resident : Rich- 
ard §. Childs, See’y. National 
clearing house for information 
on these subjects. Pamphlets free. 
Publishers of Beard’s Loose-Leaf 
Digest of Short Ballot Charters. 


Municipal Problems 

National Municipal League, 703 
North American Bldg., Philadel- 
phia. William Dudley Foulke, 
Pres.; Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 
Sec’y. Charters. commission goy- 
ernment, taxation, police, liquor, 
electoral reform. finances. ac- 
counting, efficiency, civic educa- 
tion, franchises, school extension. 


Cm 


Charities and Correction 

THE PROCEEDINGS of the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and 
Correction sent free to each mem- 
ber. BUREAU OF INFORMATION on 
any topie of philanthropy, pen- 
ology and kindred subjects free 
to members, Alexander Johnson, 
Sec., Angola, Ind. Next meeting, 
Seattle, July 2, 1913. 


Charity Organization 


Charity Organization Depart- 
ment of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 105 HE. 22d St., New 
York City. 

To study, teach and publish in 
the charity organization field. 


Painphlets on family treatment, 
community study, relief, trans- 
portation, ete., sent free. 


The Church and Social Service 


The Federal Council of the 
Churehes of Christ in America 
operates through its Commission 
on the Church and Social Service. 

For literature and service ad- 
dress the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
S. Macfarland, 215 Fourth Ave. 
(at 18th St.), New York. 


Unitarian Social Advance 


The American Unitarian As- 
sociation through its Department 
of Social and Public Service. 

Reports and Bulletins free. 
Lecture Bureau. Social Service 
Committees. Reva. imer oS: 
Forbes, Secretary of the Depart- 
ment, 25 Beacon St., Boston. 


Social Betterment for Negroes 
National League on Urban Con- 


ditions Among Negroes, 281 
Fourth Avenue. HE. R. A. Selig- 
man, Chairman; G. HE. Haynes, 


Director. Develops welfare agen- 
cies. Trains social workers. Aids 
travelers. Supports probation 
officers. Seeks industrial oppor- 
tunities. Correspondence invited. 


Home and Institutional Economics 

American Home Heconomics As- 
sociation, for Home, Institution, 
and School. Publishes Journal 
of Home Hconomics, 600 pp. per 
vol. $2.00 per year. Conducts 
Graduate School of Home Econ- 
omiecs. -Meeting: Boston, Decem- 
her 31, 1912—Address, Roland 
Park, Baltimore, Md. 


Aid for Travelers 
The Travelers’ Aid Society pro- 
vides advice, guidance and pro- 
tection to travelers, especially 
women and girls, who need assist- 
It is non-sectarian and its 


ance. ‘ : L 
services are free irrespective of 
race, creed, class or sex. 


For literature address Orin C. 
Baker, Gen. Secy., 238 Hast 48th 
Street, New York City. 


Eugenics 

EUGENICS RECORD OFFICE, COLD 
Sprinc Harsgor, L. 1., N. Y. (Amer- 
ican Breeders Assoc., Eugenics Sect. 
Charles B. Davenport, Sec.). Mem- 
bership $2. a year. National reposi- 
tory of data on hereditary family 
traits. Schedules for family rec- 
ords furnished free. Advice as to 
suitable matings. Publications at 
cost. H. H. LAuGHuin, Supt. 


The Smoke Nuisance 


Send 25 cents, stamps or coin, 
for American Civic Association 
Bulletin on “Smoke Abatement ; 
How to Organize for Pure Air; 
Model Ordinances. ete.”’ Address 
American Civie Association. 914 
Union Trust Bldg.. Washington, 
Ie Ge 


INFORMATION DESK 


Continued trom preceding page 


Presbyterian Social Service 

Bureau of Social Service, The 
Presbyterian Board of Home Mis- 
sions; Rey. Charles Stelzle, Supt., 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Sociological surveys made. Clear- 
ing house for city problems of 
the Chureh. ‘Downtown Church” 
Labor Temple, New York. Litera- 
ture free. 


Studies in Social Christianity 


Oct. : Growth and Causes of Crime. 
Nov.: Treatment of the Criminal. 
Dec. : Prevention of Crime. 

See the lessons for classes and 
individuals in The Gospel of the 
Kingdom, published monthly by 
the American Institute of Social 
Service, 82 Bible House, New 
York city. Price 50c. per year. 


Methodist Social Service 


Methodist Federation for Social 
Service; Literature; Bureau of 
Information, Speakers’ Bureau; 
Reading and study courses; in- 
vites all Methodists to extend its 
usefulness and use its facilities. 

Rey. Harry F. Ward, Secy., 343 
S, Oak Park Ave., Oak Park, III. 


Negro and Race Problems 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, 26 
Vesey Street, New York. O. G. 
Villard, Chairman, Board of Di- 
rectors; M. C. Nerney, Secretary ; 
W. HE. B. Du Bois, Director Pub- 
licity. Publishes Crisis Magazine. 
Investigation, Legal Redress, Lit- 
erature, Lectures, Lantern Slides. 


Probation 


National Probation Association. 
The Capitol, Albany, N. ‘ 
Arthur W. Towne, Sec’y. 

Advice and information; litera- 
ture; directory of probation offi- 
cers; annual conference. Mem- 
bership, One Dollar a year. 


Boy Scouts 


National Headquarters of the Boy 
Seouts of America, 200 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. James H. West, 
Chief Scout Executive. Local Coun- 
ceils organized in principal cities, 
towns and counties. Literature on 
request. Monthly magazine, “Boys? 
Life’ $1 ayear. Memberships: As- 
sociate $3, Sustaining $10. 


Surveys and Exhibits 


Department of Surveys and Ex- 
hibits, Russell Sage Foundation, 31 
Union Square, New York City. A 
national clearing house for advice 
and information on social surveys 
and exhibits and for field assist- 
ance in organizing surveys and 
exhibits, 


City Planning 
National City Planning Conference 
19 Congress St., Boston, Mass 
Frederick Law Olmsted, President 
Flavel Shurtleff, Secretary 
A Seminar for the Discussion of 
City Planning Problems 
Publishes Annual Proceedings 
Membership at $5 a Year Includes 
All Literature 


Organized Charity 


American Association of Socie- 
ties for Organizing Charity. 


Francis H. McLean, gen’l sec’y., 
105 Hast 22d St., New York city. 

To promote the extension and 
development of organized charity 
and of community co-operation in. 
social programs, in the United 
States. 


Church and Country Life 


Department of Board of Home 
Missions of Presbyterian Church. 
Warren H, Wilson, Supt., Anna B. 
Taft, Asst., 156 lVifth Ave. ; makes 
sociological surveys of rural popu- 
lations ; conferences, graduate 
summer schools for country min- 
isters, literature for rural workers. 


Baptist Social Service 


Baptist Department of Social 
Service and Brotherhood. 

To study social questions, pub- 
lish findings, suggest ways 
Whereby Christian men may _ be- 
come socially effective, and co- 
operate with similar hodies. 

8. Z. Batten, Secretary, 1701 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Episcopal Social Service 


The Joint Commission on So- 
cial Service of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 

Yor literature and other inform- 
ation address the Field Secretary, 
Rev. F. M. Crouch, Church Mis- 
sions House. 281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Congregational Social Service Agency 


The Congregational Brotherhood 
of America, Henry A. Atkinson, 
Secretary, 19 S. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Ills. Programs and inform- 
ation furnished. Study Course: 
Speakers’ Bureau; Publications. 
Service available for Institutes, 
Conferences and Addresses. Cor- 
respondence and inquiries invited. 


Immigration 
National Conference of Immi- 
gration, Land, and Labor Offi- 


cials, 22 Hast 30th Street, F. A. 
Kellor, See. Information affect- 
ing aliens after admission, espe- 
cially in reference to labor, land, 
education, protection and distri- 
bution. No matters of admission 
or restriction dealt with. 


Remedial Loans 


National Federation of Rem- 
edial Loan Associations, 31 Union 
Square, N. Y. Arthur H. Ham. 

Reports, pamphlets, and forms 
for societies free. Information 
regarding organization of reme- 
dial loan societies gladly given. 


Immigration 


North American Civic League for 
Immigrants, New York-New Jersey 
Committee. 95 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
C. Protection, Education, Distrib- 
ution and Assimilation of Immi- 
grants. Printed materal furnished 
upon request. Grace BH. J. Parker, 
General Secretary. 
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“R ETTER be careful than crippled,” said a 

railway safety expert. He expressed the 
dominant view of the First Co-operative Safety 
Congress. P. 222. 


A MERICA is looking for instruments to de- 

velop her citizens and isolated communi- 
ties into a real “body politic.” Is the pageant a 
tool to her hand? ‘Can it be used in metropolis 
and village alike? Can it be made to pay for 
itself ? Philadelphia, says William Chauncy 
Langdon, has by her historical pageant, per- 
formed before thousands, answered these ques- 
tions in the affirmative for the large city. P. 


DANCY, 


“R OY WANTED” shouts the factory to the 

school and every Tom, Dick and Harry, 
and now-a-days Sadie and Nellie too, drops text- 
book and at the age of twelve or fourteen rushes 
out to a job. Months later, often years, they are 
right where they started. The remedy, it is being 
insistently declared, lies in a bracing up of in- 
dustry and a_ reconstruction of education. P: 


225: 

[NX purchasing what will be the first city farm 
for inebriates in the United States, New 

York chose 800 acres where agricultural and in- 

dustrial occupations will be supplemented by di- 

rect contact with nature. P. 209. 


"THERE is a factory in New York where molten 

lead is employed as a _ tempering agent. 
Nine men work there. It has been in operation 
one year and during that time nine men have had 
lead poisoning. Yet the paymaster asked: “Why! 
Is lead dangerous?” Some evidence that it is. 
Pe29: 


UFFERING in the Balkans is intense. The 
sick and wounded will need care for weeks 

and cholera is adding its horrors to one of the 
bloodiest of modern wars. Every country in- 


volved has appealed to the American Red Cross 
for aid. Pa 22. 


THE question “Who owns the church?” is go- 

ing to be emphatically answered “the whole 
people,” says Rev. Joseph Ernest McAfee, and 
when the owners take hold religion and politics 
will no longer be carried in separate sealed com- 
partments. Only this week, as Graham Taylor 
points out, the federated protestant churches 
have shown their concern with conditions which 
affect civic patriotism as deeply as they touch 
religious idealism. P, 234. 


Ou of the uncertainty and half-knowledge 

which shroud the eugenics movement to- 
day there stand forth a few established facts. 
On these we must move a step at a time in our 
progress toward race betterment. Amey B. 
Eaton, of the Department of Social Science, 
University of Utah, reviews the leading features 
of the movement on page 242. 
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THE war in Europe has awakened many Ameri- 
cans to the characteristics of a new group of 


immigrants. Some facts about the Bulgarian in 
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Riese is fast becoming the greate 
city’s biggest problem on the social side] 
What will Manhattan contribute toward carrying 
the burden she is shifting, asks Francis Hy Me: 
Lean. P. 246. 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


FIRST CITY FARM 
FOR INEBRIATES 


The site for the first municipal farm for in- 
ebriates in this country was recently purchased 
by New York. State farms exist in Massachu- 
setts, Iowa and Minnesota, the last having 
adopted this method of caring for inebriates 
only a short time ago. Buffalo is agitating the 
question of following New York’s example, and 
those who favor the move are hopeful of se- 
curing action this winter. 

The New York Board of Inebriety, appointed 
in accordance with an amendment to the city 
charter passed two years ago by the state legis- 


lature, chose a farm of 800 acres in Orange 
County, near Greycourt, sixty miles from the 
city, The next act of the board, it is said, will 
be to fit up buildings for fifty inmates, who will 
then be used in the construction of new build- 
ings, doing the necessary grading and clearing. 

Orange county is in the best agricultural dis- 
trict in the eastern part of the state and the site 
chosen is declared to be one of the best farming 
tracts ever devoted to institutional purposes in 
New York. It has on it 150 acres of black fer- 
tile soil, the bottom of an old glacial lake. This 
is well adapted to truck gardening and com- 
mands high prices in the land market. In addi- 


WHERE NEW YORK CITY WILL CARE FOR HER INEBRIATES 
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tion the farm has 
much tillable and 
meadow land. 
‘iiteremaremtinee 
SSUES Cal weyienn 
buildings, an old 
manor house and 
one other dwell- 
ing, built of brick 
made from clay 
underlying some 
of the lower 
meadow» land, 
and a lime kiln 
vValma ble for 
agricultural and 
building pur- 
MOGs: - Macwe sc 
some good build- 
ing sand. The 
water supply 
COS 15S =. 00 


springs, and two-~ 
thirds of a 200-acre fresh water lake lies within 
the property. This adds to the attractiveness of 


PILE SURVEY) 


THE OLD MANOR HOUSE 
Built long ago of bricks made from clay taken from lowlands on the farm. 


the whole city. 


November 23 


the scenery and 
offers splendid 
sloping sites for 
buildings and 
cottages. 

In accordance 
with the law 
creating the 
board, it is charg- 
ed with the duty 
of “providing a 
hospital and in- 
dustrial colony 
iO TpELLemeCatLe: 
treatment and oc- 
cupation of in- 
eDidavese amet CaELS 
also charged with 
the general sup- 
ervision of the 
problem for pub- 
lic intoxication 
and inebriety for 


It thus becomes its duty to pro- 
vide probationary help to all persons convicted 


This shows one chance which the farm will give the inebriate. 


CONTACT WITH NATURE IS NATURE'S CURE FOR BREAKDOWNS 


roundings will also form essential parts of the treatment, 


Agriculture and industry in wholesome sur- 
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of public intoxication in the police courts of 
New York. 

The creation of a municipal board with such 
duties is regarded as an encouraging sign that 
city and state governments are rapidly realizing 
the necessity of rational treatment of inebriety 
and vagrancy as well as of other minor offenses. 
The effect of the board in New York on the 
treatment of other offenders is already marked. 
The chief magistrate of the police courts has 
already urged the creation of a similar colony 
to deal with women offenders, such colony to 
take the place of the present workhouse. The 
idea that the city must discontinue sending its 
vagrants and petty offenders to the workhouse 
and must provide colony treatment for them also 
is rapidly gaining ground throughout the nation. 
In New York the site for a state farm for va- 
grants has already been procured. Since the 
purchase of the New York farm for inebriates 
Bailey B. Burritt, assistant secretary of the 
State Charities Aid* Association, said: ‘The 
progress in the direction of providing whole- 
some surroundings, supervision of offenders by 
men of large ability and kindly human interests, 
and the provision of occupation for all, though 
at times seemingly slow, is very real.” 


BEER AND 
BLINDNESS 


Thursday morning, February 9, 1911, John 
O’Neill and another man went to work in a 
New York brewery varnishing the inside of vats. 
Sunday morning, three days later, dawned to 
find John O’Neill dead and his. companion to- 
tally blind. : 

The terrible swiftness with which this calam- 
ity made its appearance was 
due, according to the June, 1912, 
Bulletin of the New York De- 
partment of Labor, to the use of 
wood alcohol in its varnish and 
to the lack of ventilation in the 
enclosed vats where it was being 
applied. The Bulletin states: 


“These vats were of wood like 
great casks eight or ten feet high 


with no openings except a small 
one at the top a few inches in 
diameter for the entrance of 
pipes and an oval opening in the 
side at the bottom slightly larger 
than a man’s body through which 
a workman could enter by crawl- 
ing prone. On the first day the 
men worked from 7 A. M. to 5 
P. M. Thirty minutes were re- 
quired to varnish a vat, after 
which the workers had an inter- 
val of twenty minutes in the 
open air. The usual time allowed 
between working periods was 


WOODEN 
The 


the interior. 


pr 
BREWERY VAT 
workman has to 
through the oval man-hole near 
the bottom in order 
Some of the vats 
are ten feet high. 
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thirty minutes, but in this instance only twenty 
minutes were allowed.” On the second and third 
days the men worked only from 10 A. M. to 
5 P. M. with the same rest periods as before. 


Frank Marshall White in Fair Play, tells the 
story of the tragic death of John O’Neill. The 
physician’s death certificates gave epilepsy as the 
cause. The deputy coroner, Dr. Weston, was 
not satisfied and performed an autopsy. 


“Your husband didnot die from epilepsy, 
but as the result of wood alcohol poisoning,’ Dr. 
Weston told Mrs. O’Neill after he had made the . 
post mortem examination. 

“And then the horror of the situation was re- 
vealed. It seems that the varnish or shellac 
with which the insides of the brewery vats are 
coated may be made either with wood alcohol or 
with grain alcohol. Grain alcohol costs three 
dollars per gallon, while the same quantity of. 
wood alcohol costs only fifty cents. It requires 
about six gallons of varnish to coat the inside 
of each vat, so that by the use of wood instead 
of grain alcohol some fifteen dollars per vat may 
be saved. Hence if a brewery contains several 
hundred vats, the saving in the use of the 
cheaper alcohol amounts to a considerable sum. 
However, while wood alcohol makes just as good 
a varnish for brewery purposes as grain alcohol, 
wood alcohol is an active poison and almost cer- 
tain to cause blindness and death to the work- 
men inside of the vats if they are subjected to 
its fumes long. O’Neill had become blind be- 
fore he sunk into the final stupor on the night 
before he died, as is shown by the fact that he 
thought his wife had put out the lights in their 
living room.” 


Suit was brought against the brewing company 
in both cases and each has been settled out of 
court for “a very substantial sum.” 


The Department of Labor has 
issued a pamphlet telling the 
story of these cases and has sent 
a copy to every brewer in the 
state with this accompanying ex- 
planation and warning: 


“The article is being sent to 
all proprietors of breweries in 
this state in order to bring to 
their attention the danger to em- 
ployees attending the use of wood 
alcohol in such work. The case 
here described would seem to 
make it clear that both motives 
of humanity and possible liability 
for damages ought to lead brew- 
ery proprietors to use every 
means to avoid such apparently 
easily preventable disasters.” 


Another way of avoiding such 


risk is to use vats lined with 
crawl enamel or glass. Varnishing 
to varnish then becomes unnecessary; the 
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interior can be washed out from time to time 
with a hose, and both the workman and the 
public are’ protected. The more progressive 
brewers are now using these sanitary vats. 


SUFFERING IN 
THE BALKANS 

The possibility of an early armistice in the 
Balkan war in no wise diminishes the need of 
money to care for the sick and wounded. Suf- 
fering will continue during many weeks and 
the troops will in all probability remain under 
arms in the field throughout a severe winter. 
Requests for assistance have been received by 
the American Red Cross from the Red Cross 
Societies of the four Balkan states and from 
the Turkish Red Crescent Society. The Greek 
Red Cross asked that surgeons, nurses and medi- 
cal supplies be sent. The Montenegrin Red 
Cross asked for surgeons. The other societies 
asked for money. 

The American Red Cross at first considered 
seriously the sending of field hospitals fully 
equipped with nurses, surgeons, tents, medi- 
cines, etc. This idea was abandoned, however, 
because it would probably have been impossible 
to send a field hospital to each of the contending 
countries and because, further, the indications 
have been that the war would be of short dura- 
tion and the time required for assembling field 
hospitals with their proper personnel and for- 
warding them to the seat of war might have 
delayed the arrival of the assistance until after 
the close of the conflict. 4 

President Taft, as president of the American 
Red Cross, early issued an appeal to the people 
of the country to contribute toward the fund 
for the relief of sick and wounded soldiers. This 
appeal reached the press on the night on which 
Theodore Roosevelt was shot in Milwaukee, 
with the result that most newspapers omitted 
its publication altogether and those which did 
give it space cut it to an inch or two and it 
was practically lost to the public. Another ap- 
peal followed from the International Relief 
Board of the Red Cross. It was not until the 
war had been in operation for several weeks 
that the American people began to appreciate 
the tremendous hardship and suffering which 
were resulting from it. All advices, both to the 
Red Cross and to the press of the nation, indi- 
cate that it has been one of the bloodiest and 
most fiercely contested wars of modern times. 
The intense spirit of patriotism which has char- 
acterized the countries engaged is evidenced by 
the statement that substantially every able- 
bodied man in Servia has volunteered to fight. 
In the other states the patriotism and valor has 
been no less notable. Turkey, as the object of at- 
tack from four adjoining states and as the losing 
combatant, has been the heaviest sufferer. Fam- 
ine has followed in the wake of invading armies 
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and terrible distress is reported among the non- 
combatants. To make matters worse an epidemic 
of cholera has apparently made its appearance 
among both Turkish and allied troops. Informa- 
tion on this point is fragmentary and unreliable 
but our embassy at Constantinople has reported 
to the American Red Cross that the disease has 
assumed menacing proportions. Press dispatches 
declare that Turkish soldiers holding the line of 
fortifications at Tchatalja, in front of Constanti- 
nople, suffered heavily from it and that it quickly 
spread to the attacking Bulgarian troops. An 
eye-witness is said to have declared that he saw 
263 corpses dragged by hooks and dropped into 
one trench in a single day. 

Now that the election is past and the reports 
of frightful suffering in the Balkan peninsule 
are being verified it is believed that the rt-- 
sponse of the American people will be generous. 
On Tuesday the Red Cross had sent $41,000. 
Contributions may be sent to the American Red 
Cross, Washington, D. C., to Jacob H. Schiff, 
New York, or to any state or local treasurer of 
the Red Cross with instructions as to the des- 
tination desired. 

Queen Olga of Greece has appealed to the 
Greek newspaper published in New York for aid 
for the stricken women and children who have 
been left destitute by the depredations of Turk- 
ish troops before abandoning the villages and 
towns to the conquering armies. 


THE BULGARIAN IN 
AMERICA 


PETER ROBERTS 


Secretary International Committee Y. M. C. A 


Ten years ago, the Bulgarians in America 
were few and far between; today, it is estimated 
that they number about 30,000. They are among 
the newer immigrants and are subjected to all 
the inconveniences of a people finding out’ the 
nature of a new country. Not all Bulgarians 
come from Bulgaria; many come from Mace- 
donia. They are brothers, but as among other 
immigrants, many jealousies and conflicts are 
found among those coming from different locali- 
ties. Nowhere in America is the Bulgarian as 
much at home as in the vicinity of St. Louis. 
Here some 6,000 are scattered in St. Louis, 
East St. Louis, Collinsville, Madison and 
Granite City. 

The Bulgarians first settled in this community 
in 1904 and since then their number has steadily 
increased until these days of conflict, when hun- 
dreds have returned to take up arms against 
the Turk. With the growth of the industrial 
plants on the Illinois side of the Mississippi, these 
people came, and at present they form the bulk 
of the foreign-speaking labor in the American 
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Steel Works, the 
Commonwealth Steel 
Works, the Rolling 
Mill, the Glucose 
Mill, the Stamping 
Works and the Lead 
Plant in Granite 
City. The American 
Car and Foundry 
Plant and the Roll- 
ing Mill in Madison 
depend upon them 
for labor; while they 
form an_ essential 
DatteO Le tlLemestce! 
plant and the alumi- 
num works in East 
St. Louis. The Bul- 
garians are good 
workmen and com- 
pare favorably with 
any people coming 
from _ agricultural 
communities to in- tee ce . " a few women among 
dustrial plants. cn a Si thse Se the thousands of 

There are but few HUNDREDS LIKE HIM HAVE GONE HOME ‘TO men. They are more 
women among the PEAS ee Were nearly slaves than 
Bulgarians in America; hence the stag boarding- anything else, for they keep boarders, run beds 
house is common among them. In Granite City, double shift when the plants are full handed, 


they live almost 
wholly in Hungry 
Hollow. Few of the 
people live in the 
City) proper. Lne 
Bulgarian doctor 
and lawyer, the two 
dentists of that na- 
tionality, the editors 
of their four papers 
and a few business 
men are found in 
the city, but the peo- 
ple, as a whole, live 
in the Hollow. Stag 
boarding-houses are 
not clean. Fifteen 
or twenty men live 
in a few rooms, cook 
their own meals, do 
their own washing 
and what cleaning 
they can. There are 


o 


BEFORE-THE-WAR SMILES 
: aaa mm Hayescta , is sai a » chiefly 
rf ‘hicago Bulgarians. The emigration of these people is said to be due chiefly 
Sci Cavan i to economic oppression, 
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and prepare meals at all hours. Bulgarian wom- 
en, though strong, cannot long stand this kind 
of life—they sacrifice their lives, driven to the 
drudgery of a boarding-house by the greed of 
their husbands. 

The Bulgarian is fond of social life. There 
are some saloons among them, but they are not 
drunkards as many of the Slavic peoples are. 
The Bulgarian is temperate. In his native coun- 
try he drinks the fruit of his native vines. Some 
of this wine is imported to America, but the av- 
erage Bulgarian in the United States must con- 
tent himself with beer. He has his coffee house 
in which Turkish coffee, pastry and cigarettes 
are sold. Here the Bulgarians spend their leis- 
ure time playing cards, pool, and indulging in 
other amusements. 

It was in a coffee house that an editorial was 
read not long ago for the benefit of the group 
assembled. The author quoted the words of an 
American writer who said that the Bulgars were 
immoral, unreliable, and undesirable. Mirka 
was of the group. He had seen service in the 
Bulgarian army and had fearlessly fought the 
Turk. He asked: “Who says Bulgars are im- 
moral?” and looked for his revolver and knife. 
His friends restrained him with the reminder 
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that he was in America now and not in Bulgaria 
where he could avenge an insult such as the ar- 
ticle contained. 

The Bulgarians belong to the Greek Orthodox 
Church, but the national church is independent 
of both the Greek and the Russian patriarch. 


‘They have few churches in America and few 


priests to minister to their needs. Many of the 
priests of the Russian, Servian and Greek con- 
gregations minister to the Bulgarians for they 
have the same ritual and the ceremonies are the 
same. 

The Bulgarians are patriotic. The colonies 
in America have watched with intense interest 
the rise of Bulgaria into an independent nation, 
and the casting off of the suzerainty of the 
Sultan. During the present war the Turkish 
coffee houses among the Bulgars are the ren- 


dezvous of the aliens. The news of the trium- 


phant march of their comrades and the defeats 
of the Turks are discussed and rejoiced over 
just as our people read and discussed war news 
during the Civil War. The Bulgars are a strong 
people and the future of the Balkans is more in 
their hands than in those of any other nation in 
that part of Europe. 


AN INDIGNATION MEETING 
Not only the Turk can draw the Bulgarians in America together, 


ployed and starving Bulgarians marched on the Cit Hall in Chicag 
p L gariar ; Chicag rk 
ful and the charitable societies had to come to fie relief of ae emetic sie 


In the stormy days of 1908, 600 unem- || 
They were unsuccegs- 
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THE PHILADELPHIA HISTORICAL PAGEANT 


WILLIAM CHAUNCY LANGDON 


MASTER OF THE PAGEANT OF THETFORD (1911) AND PAGEANT OF ST.,JOHNSBURY(1912) 
ASSISTANT IN THE FIELD, PHILADELPHIA HISTORICIAL PAGEANT 


The glory of Philadelphia was marshalled be- 
fore the gaze of the assembled thousands who 
attended the nine performances of this pageant. 
All who saw it were astounded with the mag- 
nificence of the spectacle. It was a revelation. 
As from a mountain, people saw the history of 
Philadelphia spread out before them and the 
grandeur of it. No one who saw it can forget 
it. In size and kind*it was comparable to the 
Tercentenary Celebration of Quebec and some 
of the large English pageants, such as York, 
Oxford and Cardiff. 

Five thousand people from all parts of the 
city and its suburbs, all joyous with the infec- 
tious enthusiasm of the pageant spirit came to- 
gether under the direction of Ellis Paxson Ober- 
holtzer, the master of the pageant, to take part. 
Although comparatively few knew each other 
before, all enthusiastically co-operated to do 
what little or what much they could to 
realize a pageant that should be worthy of 
their city. It is important for a city to have 
among its citizens 5,000 people, men, women and 
children who would thus give freely of their 
vision, of their time, of their money, of their 
work, of theif enthusiasm, of their nervous 
strength, in order to hold forth before their fel- 
low-citizens and their fellow-countrymen the 
glory of their city. 

The location, “In the Field at Belmont,” the 
highest point in Fairmount Park, was worthy 
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of the occasion. From a_ grand-stand large 
enough to seat comfortably in chairs 18,000 peo- 
ple, the pageant grounds extended five hundred 
yards to the rim of red cedars where lay the 
farthest entrance, called “The River,” just in 
line with the vista of the Schuylkill, seen over 
the forest trees of the park. Beyond lay the wide 
city of Philadelphia, from the center of which, 
the gleaming water of the river flowing direct- 
ly toward it, rose the tower of the City Hall from 
a cluster of high office buildings. The chief 
requirement of ideal pageant grounds was ful- 
filled. The city which was the hero of the 
pageant was fully in view and dominated the 
scene. All the historical events selected for the 
episodes were enacted with the city itself as 
their abiding background. 

The pageant opened with the following an- 
nouncement by heralds on horseback: 


“Ye who would learn the glory of your past 
And form a forecast of the things to be 

Give heed to this a city’s trumpet blast 
And see her pictured life in pageantry !” 

The prologue then proceeded with a dance of 
500 or more little fairies or spirits of imagina- 
tion under their fairy queen and a score or more 
lovely fairy godmothers. As they vanished the 
solitary figure of the Knight of Exploration and 
Adventure rode slowly and silently across the 
field. Then came Indians, gazing with curiosity 
and awe at the strange knight, and successively 
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the people of the three nationalities—the Dutch, 
the Swedes and the English—who came to the 
vicinity of Philadephia before the hand and the 
influence of Penn brought good rule and prog- 
ress out of conflict and chaos. 

The episodes comprised the following events: 
the coming of William Penn; the granting of 
‘the new Frame of Government; the sending back 
of the tea-ship “Polly”; the Declaration of In- 
dependence; the battle of Germantown; the 
Meschianza, (that gay society tournament given 
under the direction of Major Andre in honor of 
Lord Howe during the British occupation) ; 
Franklin at the court of France; the reception 
of President and Mrs. Washington at Gray’s 
Gardens; the War of 1812; and the reception to 
General Lafayette. The finale, a most imposing 
and gorgeous spectacle, followed the English 
custom and consisted of an undramatized as- 
semblage of all the people of the pageant in a 
great tableau centering in the symbolic figures 
of the City of Philadelphia and the twenty-eight 
municipal districts. It terminated in a marvel- 
ous procession, as the 5,000 people marched by 
the grand-stand paying homage to the City of 
Philadelphia as they passed before her. 

In the selection of these episodes and in the 
writing of the pageant book there was appar- 
ent no dramatic construction of the pageant as 
a whole to show the logical sequence of human 
cause and effect in the development of the city. 
Rather the series of events were chosen simply 
for. their individual importance as historical in- 
cidents and for their adaptability for spectacular 
presentation. But it should be noticed that a 
large pageant such as this does not afford its 
master the largest and freest opportunities in 
dramatic treatment. The limitations resulting 
from its size are serious and render the task of 
the master of the pageant exceedingly difficult. 
He is for the most part restricted to mass ef- 
fects. Individual effects are almost impossible. 
Notably successful nonetheless was the entrance 
of Benjamin Franklin in the French court scene. 
On the other hand, the large scale made possible 
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the battle of Germantown; and the long entran- 
ces produced the fine series of approaching and 
receding processions which with the fine and 
varied costumes and the flying banners added so 
much to the epic quality of the pageant. 

The direction of the pageant was well organ- 
ized and thoroughly specialized. In addition 
there was a heartiness of co-operation among all 
which made success inevitable. Of many of the 
employes it could be said that they threw them- 
selves into the work as untiringly as if they 
were doing it simply for love; and of many of 
the volunteers it might be said that they could 
not have worked harder or more devotedly if 
they had been paid. Many of the arrangements 
were necessarily quite extemporaneous, but while 
there was of course abundant need for adminis- 
trative alertness, all went with remarkable 
smoothness both on the field and behind the 
scenes. Endlessly interesting were the arrange- 
ments for lighting the pageant grounds; the 
city of 75 dressing tents back among the trees; 
the provision for the repair of costumes, for the 
care of the wigs, for the cleaning of the rifles, 
for the stabling and feeding of the horses; and 
the telephone system by which the master of 
the pageant or the stage manager directed to a 
nicety the entrance of the performers, the firing 
of the cannon, or the changing of the scenery. 

The use of theatrical scenery in a pageant is, 
in the opinion of the writer, open to serious 
question, although it may be that in so large a 
production, where the human beings are reduced 
to such slight proportions in the scene, something 
large like a house is needed to emphasize the dif- 
ferent individuality of the various episodes. How- 
ever that may be, in this instance the pageant 
was written with scenery in mind and could not 
have been produced without it. Furthermore, 
it should be cordially said that the excellence of 
some of the stage structures, such as Independ- 
ence Hall, raising its tower sixty-five feet into 
the air; the Chew Mansion; and the ship of 
state, Union, made by the people of Philadelphia 
for the celebration of the ratification of the 
Constitution in 1787 and used by them again in 
the reception to Washington, made a strong ar- 
gument in favor of their general use. All the 
scenery, the vehicles such as the Washington 
coach and the Lafayette barouche, and the other 
properties were made at the Pageant House un- 
der the direction of Henry Kabierske, the stage 
manager, who of course also conducted the re- 
hearsals and had charge of the general dramatic 
management. 

The costuming was notably correct. In order 
that it might be accurate, all but a few of the 
5,000 costumes were made at the Pageant House 
under the direction of Charles H. Stephens, the 
artist who had charge of all matters of color 
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and design in the pageant, and of Mrs. Mar- 
garet McHenry, the mistress of the wardrobe. 
As chairman of the costume committee, Miss 
Elizabeth McClellan, the authority on American 
costume, was ready to pass upon doubtful ques- 
tions of historic fashion; and Charles M. Lefferts 
lent the aid of his intimate knowledge of military 
uniforms and usage. In this example of reliable 
correctness in the costuming, the Philadelphia 
pageant made a helpful contribution to American 
pageantry. 

The music of the pageant consisted partly of 
the revival of old music appropriate to the 
episode, such as the military marches, Brandy- 
wine and The State Fencibles March, and patt- 
ly of new music, both choral and instrumental, 
composed by Prof. Hugh A. Clark of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Unfortunately the 
acoustics proved to be bad, and in consequence 
the band and the chorus, located in the front of 
the middle section of the grand-stand, could not 
be heard at.all. The dances were of the formal 
type. They were planned and trained by Albert 
W. Newman. The minuet in the French court 
scene and the pastoral dance in the episode of 
the reception to President and Mrs. Washing- 
ton won deserved applause. 

The value of the Philadelphia Historical Pag- 
eant to the country at large consists in its an- 
swer, so far as it went, to the question, Is it 
possible for a large city to have a real pageant? 
Can this joyous new form of drama do anything 
tangible to unite the hundred-thousands and the 
millions of our great American municipalities in 
a common pride in their history and in a hope- 
ful attitude toward the future? Bringing it 
right down to its clearest form, this means, can 
a pageant pay its own expenses? The whole 
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future of pageantry in this country comes down 
to this one practical question. If it cannot pay 
its own expenses, the pageant as a factor in the 
up-building of a wholesome American commun- 
ity life is of little value. It is a beautiful lux- 
ury, which but few communities can or will af- 
ford. But if such a pageant with careful busi- © 
ness management can cover its own cost, the 
pageant is a powerful force, a practical means 
for the realization of illimitable possibilities in 
the future. It will do much to help bring 
about a finer, greater, more democratic life than 
we have as yet even dreamed. 

America began with communities that were 
merely accidental gatherings of individual peo- 
ple, isolated and self-reliant and independent. 
America has taken these communities and de-. 
veloped these people into a co-operation in their 
so-called public affairs, making of them a “body 
politic.” America is now developing them into 
a social body, getting them together in their 
daily life and on the common ground of their 
human interests simply as men and women. 

She is looking for instruments to fur- 
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ther this work. Is the pageant a tool 
to her hand? Can it be used anywhere 
and everywhere, in large cities and in 
little villages? Will it pay for itself? 
Or can it be made, with more experi- 
ence, to pay for itself? So far as this 
question applies to large cities, Phila- 
delphia has said it can. 

It is on account of the final import- 
ance of this question that I feel that 
the supreme service of Dr. Oberholtzer 
in this pageant has been in ordering 
and marshalling the work as a whole, 
as at once a work of art and as a busi- 
ness enterprise. This successful con- 
duct of a great city pageant is a con- 
tribution to the development of Ameri- 
can life for which the rest of the coun- 
try owes appreciation. It was a stu~ 
pendous task, and it could doubtless: 
have been done in many ways, so far 
as pageant-writing or stage production 
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are concerned, as many as the number of the 
people who might have attempted it. Surely un- 
avoidable guess-work and blind-fold decision 
have strewn the path of Dr. Oberholtzer and 
his pageant committee with the failure frag- 
ments of many hopes and plans and experiments, 
of which the public cannot be aware. Their 
path was along no beaten road, but through 
unblazed forest and underbrush. But the Phila- 
delphia Historical Pageant of 1912 has come 
through. And there remains—to Philadelphia a 
vision of a work of art and of history that is 
hers, and to the rest of the country, to America, 
the message that the dramatic art of the people 
has arrived at the gates of her large cities. 


CINCINNATI’S BUDGET EXHIBIT 


“We know of no event in recent years that has 
been such a boost to Cincinnati as the Municipal 
Exhibit, teeming with the multiple interests of a 
large and well-governed city, giving convincing 
proof of the value of honest administration and 
withal full of the throbs of human interest.” 

Citizens generally echoed this declaration of 
the Cincinnati Post and agreed that much credit 
was due to the Bureau of Municipal Research 
for organizing and directing the exhibit. It met 
with hearty response and approbation on the 
part of the public as evidenced by an attendance 
on some days of 10,000 visitors. 

Every department of the city as well as the 
Board of Education and certain charitable agen- 
cies was represented. Besides a desire to edu- 
cate the citizens of the city in municipal prob- 
lems, the main object of the administration was 
to stimulate interest in an extra tax levy for 
use in 1913. Under Ohio laws only 1 per cent 
may be levied directly upon taxable property for 
all purposes—state, county and city. In addition 
to this a tax for a sinking fund may be levied 
and if that, plus the 1 per cent already mention- 
ed, does not equal 1% per cent, enough more to 
reach that amount may be levied if the people 
authorize it in a referendum. The amount of 
the extra levy requested for 1913 is less than the 
amount voted a year ago. If the levy had not 
been authorized by the voters on election day 
the six main departments would have had their 
budgets reduced by over $1,100,000. 
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Some of the objects for which the money, is 
to be spent are public concerts, a bureau of ef- 
ficiency, a university night school, seven district 
physicians to look after poor people who can- 
not afford their own doctors, ten visiting school 
nurses, seven dentists to look after the teeth of 
school children and more tenement house and 
building inspectors. 

Among the popular exhibits were those of the 
purchasing department which was reorganized in 
January and has saved nearly $100,000 for the 
city by the introduction of real competitive bid- 
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B- SOCIAL SERVICE SAVES CITIZENSHIP ~ 


PICTURING MUNICIPAL SOCIAL SERVICE 


ding, the standardization of supplies, better pre- 
pared specifications, wholesale buying and care- 
ful inspection. 

One chart entitled “soap and water,” and typi- 
fying modern methods in the department, showed 
how the city used to sell one hundred gallons of 
water for one cent and then buy it back in liquid 
soap at thirty cents a gallon; now instead of buy- 
ing soft soap at four and a half cents a pound, it 
buys soap chips at five and a half cents a pound, 
uses its own water at one cent per one hundred 
gallons and mixes the soap at two and one-third 
cents a pound, a saving of 55 per cent. 


Since January an increased effort has been 
made to better housing conditions through the 
tenement house bureau of the building depart- 
ment. The exhibit of this bureau showed numer- 
ous photographs of housing conditions in Cin- 
cinnati as well as several charts comparing the 
city with others of approximately its size. From 
one of these it appeared that in Cincinnati 44 
per cent of the families live in tenement houses. 
Buffalo which ranked next highest has a record 
of but 24 per cent, while Columbus, Detroit, In- 
dianapolis and Toledo all have less than 10 per 
cent: 


The new Department of Charities and Correc- 
tion disclosed the fact that in 1911, 60,000 drinks 
of whiskey were given infirmary inmates to en- 
courage them to work. This has been stopped. 
The department also issued a special number of 
the Charities Department Bulletin, of which 
some 100,000 were distributed. These helped in 
creating public sentiment in favor of moving 
the House of Refuge into the country. A straw 
ballot at the exhibit showed 13,360 in favor and 
but 136 against. The ballots were printed by 
the boys in the House of Refuge on a hand press, 
which was moved to the exhibit. 


The Health Department in its exhibit empha- 
sized the subjects of food and medical inspec- 
tion. A realistic feature was an infant milk 
station in full operation. The exhibit was an 
interesting display of big work already done, of 
bigger work under way and still larger achieve- 
ment in contemplation. 
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SECOND HOUSING CONFERENCE 


The Second National Conference on Housing 
will be held in Philadelphia beginning on Decem- 
ber 4. The conference will last three days and 
will end with a banquet. There will be two ses- 
sions a day as well as inspection trips and round- 
table luncheon discussions. The regular ses- 
sions are to consist of two twenty-minute papers. 
Each will be discussed by four announced speak- 
ers before the subject is thrown open to general 
discussion from the floor for twenty minutes, 
making about two hours for each session. At 
one meeting no papers will be read. Instead 
there will be free discussion of five previously 
announced live topics. Speakers will be limited 
to five minutes. 

Philadelphia was selected as the place for the 
conference because the National Housing Asso- 
ciation believes that Philadelphia has more to 
show the housing workers of the country in the 
direction of constructive effort than any other 
American city. In its multitude of small houses, 
the absence of tenements, its economical and ad- 
vantageous lot units, its system of minor streets, 
its Octavia Hill Association for improving the 
older houses, Philadelphia is unique. The op- 
portunity for studying these things at first hand 
is one that every housing worker is urged to 
seize. 

In arranging the program this year, it was 
sought to get as far away as possible from New 
York conditions; to discuss problems that are 
national; to extend the field of operations so as 
to include not only the large city and the small 
town, but suburban and rural sections as well. 
It was also the aim to have these subjects, so 
far as practicable, discussed by persons who did 
not read papers last year and to bring into the 
announced discussions housing workers from all 
sections of the country. 

The first paper, Health Departments and 
Housing, will be presented by Charles B. Ball, 
chief sanitary inspector of the Chicago Health 
Department. Mr. Ball’s long experience in sani- 
tary work in Washington and New York as well 
as in Chicago makes him an authority on a sub- 
ject which is receiving increased recognition. 
This new receptive attitude of health officers to- 
ward housing led to the work of Dr. George T. 
Palmer, whose housing survey of Springfield, 
Tl, last year attracted national attention. It 
led Dr. Charles J. Hastings, the medical health 
officer of Toronto to publish a report on the hous- 
ing conditions in his city which spurred that Can- 
adian capital to constructive activity. It led 
Dr. James Roberts, medical health officer of 
Hamilton, and other health officials to demand 
and get improvements in their cities. These 
men will go to Philadelphia to discuss Mr. Ball's 
paper and to contribute from their experiences. 

Other papers that will be presented are: 
Garden Cities by Grosvenor Atterbury, fellow of 
the American Institute of Architects and de- 
signer of the Russell Sage Foundation suburb, 
Forest Hills Gardens; Instructive Sanitary In- 
spection by Johanna von Wagner, whose work 
in teaching the poorer immigrants a higher 
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standard of home making has given her a repu- 
tation both in the East and on the Pacific Coast; 
Regulation by Law, by Albion Fellows Bacon, 
secretary of the Indiana Housing Association 
and author of the Indiana Housing Law; and 
Property Divisions, Lot Depths and Height 
Regulation, by Andrew Wright Crawford, a 
member of the City Planning Conference who is 
interested in Philadelphia’s development. 

A number of the papers deal with the funda- 
mental problems underlying eur housing evils 
and with the most promising methods of solu- 
tion. Lawrence Veiller, secretary of the Na- 
tional Housing Association and author of the 
New York Tenement House Law will present a 
solution for those universal twin problems, room 
overcrowding and the lodger evil; John Nolen, 
a city planner of wide experience, will discuss 
the vexed question of the relation of the factory 
and the home, giving his opinion as to wether 
the factory should go to the outskirts, or the 
people be brought to the center. His opinion 
must be well supported by fact to stand unchal- 
lenged for among those who will comment upon 
it are Irving Bush, head of the Bush Terminal 
Company, which has sought to reduce waste of 
time and effort by putting home and factory close 
together on the outskirts, and John Martin who 
has made a thorough study of the value of ef- 
ficient rapid transit. 

But whether the factories go to the outskirts 
or not there still will be many workingmen’s 
homes near the heart of the city and there will 
continue to be an increasing number erected on 
the outskirts. John Ihlder, field secretary of the 
National Housing Association, will discuss the 
best types of houses for these different loca- 
tions. His suggestions will be commented upon 
by Alfred T. White, owner of the Riverside 
Buildings in Brooklyn; Dr. George M. Kober, 
secretary of the Sanitary Housing Company, 
which has built several hundred model working- 
men’s houses in Washington; Charles A. Beck, 
secretary of the Woodlawn Company of Wil- 
mington, Del., which has erected some of the 
most successful one- and two-family houses in 
America; and J. G. Schmidlapp, who is now 
doing for Cincinnati what the Sanitary Hous- 
ing Company has done for Washington. 

Last comes that most important question, the 
financing of the small house. This will be, 
presented by one of the leading building and 
loan association men of the country whose views 
will be discussed by such men as Frank Bailey, 
vice-president of the Title Guarantee and Trust 
Company of Brooklyn; John L. Fry, one of the 
leading builders of Philadelphia; Alfred L. 
Aiken, president of the Worcester Savings In- 
stitution, whose belief in the small house as a 
community asset has led him to throw all his in- 
fluence in favor of the single family dwelling as 
opposed to the tenement house; and by Lee K. 
Frankel, of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, who has charge of one of the most 
interesting social developments in America, the 
building of good workingmen’s dwellings by a 
great insurance company, not as a philanthropy, 
but as a business proposition. 
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EVIDENCE OF CARELESS WORKMANSHIP 


eg A FABLE FOR BUILDERS 


To emphasize the fact that defective flues are 
among the most frequent causes of preventable 
fire, the National Fire Protection Association has 
prepared the following: 


A FAaBLe FOR BUILDERS 


“Last Summer a Good Citizen of a certain 
town not over a hundred miles from almost 
Everywhere, built a Wooden .house for a 
Woman and her Children. He built the 
Chimney of Brick because he had to. The 
Chimney was able to Stand Alone, so he 
did not have to prop it with Wood. But 
the Floors of the house would not Stay Up 
without props. The Good Citizen saved a 
dollar by using the Chimney as a support to 
the floors. He nestled the ends of the 
Floor Joists nicely in the brick of the Chim- 
ney. He covered up the job and got his 
money. 

“The Rains fell and the Winds blew in 
the most Biblical manner, and Winter came 
after its fashion. The Chimney Settled a 
little; and there was a tiny Crack. 

“One morning the Woman woke up with 

| Fire all About her. She tried to get to 
her Children. If she got to them no one 
_ Ever Knew it. The Good Citizen who built 
the house was Not Arrested for Man- 
slaughter. He is building Other houses of 
the Same Kind for Other women and chil- 
dren. 
_ “He is making his Living by it.” 
| Because fires from defective flues start under- 
neath roofs, back of ranges, under hearths and 
in other places not in plain view, does not mean 
that there is anything hidden or mysterious about 
them or anything which cannot be readily under- 
stood. The following recommendations, the as- 
sociation says, if followed, will help to guard 
from fires the lives and property of every house- 
owner: 


“1. Build all chimneys from the ground 
up. None of their weight should be carried 


by anything except their proper foundations. 
Foundations should be at least twelve inches 
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wider all around than the area of the chim- 
ney and be started well below the frost 
line. 

“2. Build all chimneys to a point at least 
three feet above flat roofs and two: feet 
above the ridge of peak roofs. 

“3. Never build a chimney wall less than 
eight inches (two courses of brick) in thick- 
ness and use only cement mortar up to the 
first floor and above the roof line. 

“4. Build all chimneys large enough to 
give a separate flue for each fire, using fire 
clay or terra-cotta tile linings at least one 
inch in thickness. 

“5. Do not run floor joists or other wood- 
work into chimneys or flues nor allow wood 
casing, lathing or furring within two inches 
of chimney breasts. 

“6, All floor timbers should be ‘trimmed’ 
clear of the hearths and brickwork of the 
chimney, so as not to be in contact with it 
at any point.” 


If these rules are followed the smoke, flame, 
heat and gases of combustion will not diverge 
from the straight and narrow path to the outer 
air by leakage through the sides of the chimney. 


JOTTINGS 


SCHOOL CIVICS IN NEWARK 


Problems of transportation and their solution, 
city planning, the water supply problem, street 
paving, city cleaning, sewage and its disposal, the 
Essex County park system, police department and 
fire department are the subjects covered in a series 
of: pamphlets issued by the Board of Education for 
the study of Newark-in the schools of the city. 
These pamphlets on municipal civics are arran- 
ged by Frank C. Gilman, head of the Depart- 
ment of History of the Barringer High School. 
They furnish the pupils and the general public 
with a short statement on each subject, explain- 
ing the importance of the problem considered, 
the history of its treatment in Newark and the 
needs still to be met by the city. 


RICE INSTITUTE STARTS WITH $10,000,C00 


Few institutions of learning have begun their 
existence under such auspicious financial circum- 
stances as the William M. Rice Institute, which 
opened its doors this fall at Houston, Texas, 
with an original fund of $10,000,000 for endow- 
ment and maintenance. 

Rice Institute was made possible by the gift 
of William Marsh Rice, a native of Massachu- 
setts, but for many years a resident of Houston. 
Before his death in 1900, Mr. Rice made plans 
for the establishment of a nonpolitical and non- 
sectarian institution to be dedicated to the ad-— 
vancement of letters, science, and art. During 
the long period of litigation that followed Mr. 
Rice’s death, the trustees called Dr. Edgar Odell 
Lovett, a professor in Princeton University, to 
aid them as president in realizing the founder’s 
wishes. President Lovett traveled all over the 
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world in the interest of the new enterprise, 
visited the leading educational and scientific es- 
tablishments, and returned in the summer of 
1909 from a year’s journey of study that ex- 
tended from England to Japan. 

Meanwhile the trustees had secured 300 acres 
of land on the extension of Houston’s main 
thoroughfare as a site for the institute. This 
fall building operations had progressed so far 
that it was deemed advisable to hold formal dedi- 
cation exercises and to open the institution to 
students. The institute will be for both young 
men and young women. There will be no charge 
for tuition and no fees. 


LABELLING SCHOOLHOUSES IN ILLINOIS 


Labelling country schoolhouses so that every 
citizen may know whether his school is up to 
standard is the device of the Illinois state school 
authorities. 

The schools are inspected as to grounds, 
building, furnishings, heating, ventilation, li- 
brary, water supply, sanitation and the quali- 
fications of the teacher. If the essentials of a 
good school are found a diploma is granted the 
district and a plate is placed above the door of 
the schoolhouse designating it a “Standard 
School.” Already 657 of the 10,532 one-room 
schoolhouses in Illinois have earned the right to 
the label. 

Illinois does not merely ask that the schools 
be brought up to standard; the state tells how it 
can be done. Among the specifications are: An 
ample playground, improved heating arrange- 
ments—a jacketed stove in the corner of the 
room instead of an unprotected stove in the 
center; suitable desks for children of all ages 
properly placed, and a sanitary water supply. 

The Illinois authorities do not expect to see 
this movement for betterment of the one-room 
schools interfere with the natural development 
of consolidated schools. 


NEWARK LIBRARY A SOCIAL CENTER 


In the movement for getting the maximum 
of use out of a city’s public educational build- 
ing, John Cotton Dana of the Newark Public 
Library enters a claim for his city as pioneer in 
liberality and extent. In the American City he 
says: 


“We have had some or all of the building 
open for public use every day in eleven years 
save about twenty-five; and a total of 50 per 
cent more hours than any other public building 
in the city, and more than three times as many 
hours as the schoolhouses. While the building 
was thus open, the people of the city held in 
the spare rooms mentioned, in eleven years, 
about 6,000 meetings, by and for nearly 700 dif- 
ferent organizations, with a total attendance of 
about 180,000. These meetings ranged from 
boys’ debating clubs to the Board of Trade, and 
covered such subjects as city planning, charity, 
hospitals, pedagogy, tuberculosis, philosophy, 
languages, and the world’s peace. As long as 
there was a room unused, any public welfare 
educational movement, not looking for money 
profits to any individual, could find free of 
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charge for its orderly meetings a warm well- 
lighted and properly janitored room in the li- 
brary building. On many days ten such meet- 
ings have been held.” 


A CITY PLANNING SEMINAR 


At the request of the University of Illinois, 
Charles Mulford Robinson is spending a week 
explaining to the class in landscape architec- 
ture what city planning is and how to go about 
it. Under Mr. Robinson’s direction the students 
are making a study of the twin cities of Cham- 
paign and Urbana, where the university is lo- 
cated. No attempt, of course, will be made to 
complete a full-fledged town plan for these cities 
in a week but as far as the work goes it is prac- 
tical and concrete. The purpose of the special 
seminar is to stimulate interest in this growing 
science so that when the students begin their pro- 
fessional careers they may have an intelligent 
appreciation of the scope and benefits of city 
planning and of their relation to it as landscape 
architects to whom the detail work of planning 
such features of a city beautiful as parks and 
playgrounds is properly referred. 


A BOARDWALK FOR CONEY ISLAND 


“Keep hammering” is the motto which the West 
End Improvement League of Coney Island, has 
adopted in its campaign for an immense board- 
walk or ocean promenade similar to that which 
has made Atlantic City famous. Practically 
neglected by the city the West End section of 
Coney Island was until recently an area of sand 
dunes, scattered houses and a few eleemosynary 
institutions. More recently hotels and bathing 
establishments have sprung up like mushrooms 
until now in all this section there is but one 
street, West Twenty-third, which is physically 
and legally opened to the beach. The beach it- 
self, also, is encumbered by barriers which pre- 
vent people from being able to walk along it 
for any considerable distance. The carrying out 
of the plan advanced by the league-involves a 
rebuilding and moral cleansing of the notorious 
Bowery section of Coney Island. 

The general scheme of a boardwalk as pro- 
posed by the league is as follows: 

1. That the city acquire by condemnation or 
cession that strip of land lying between the high 
water line of the Atlantic Ocean and a parallel 
line 160 feet upland of the said water line and 
extending from the Dreamland property to West 
37th Street, together with all rights to land un- 
der water contiguous thereto. 

2. That a boardwalk be built sixty feet in 
width and covering the further upland portion 
of the area first mentioned. 

3. That the land and boardwalk when built be 
put under the control of the Park Department. 

4. That the boardwalk be built of a height 
above the grade level to permit of a basement 
story to all buildings abutting on the land side of 
the boardwalk. 

5. That the entire beach be kept free from all 
obstructions to the view from this boardwalk. 

6. That all streets be opened to the boardwalk. 

7. That Coney Island be put within the fire 
limits. 


PIONEERS OF A NEW PROFESSEON 
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CAMPAIGNING FOR SAFETY 


C. W. PRICE 
ASSISTANT TO WISCONSIN INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 


The First Co-operative Safety Congress, held 
at Milwaukee September 30 to October 5, un- 
der the auspices of the Association of Iron and 
Steel Electrical Engineers was a gathering 
of hard-headed shopmen and employers awak- 
ened to the shame and waste of the old hit-or 
miss way of protection against accidents and 
enlisted in the new movement for the conser- 
vation of human lives. To read the program, 
with the names of speakers and _ titles of 
papers, is to gain no notion of what happened 
at Milwaukee; for it was a meeting of enthusi- 
asm, and enthusiasm cannot be reduced to white 
paper and cold type. 

What I want to do is in some way to suggest 
the spirit of the congress, the conviction of 
what can be done and what must be done to 
save human life, and the splendid spirit of co- 
operation manifested between employer and em- 
ploye in this common cause. And then I want 
to state in a few words the half-dozen funda- 
mental principles which have become the rules 
of action with all the experienced men who are 
conducting the campaign for safety in the vari- 
ous industries of the United States. 

Just think of a hard-headed railroad attor- 
ney, recently appointed to organize the safety 
movement on a great railroad, saying things like 
this—even printing them in a book of rules is- 
sued as orders and distributed over the entire 
system: 


“Every great and commanding movement in 
the annals of the world is a triumph of enthusi- 


asm. Whether a movement tending toward 
safety in industrial operation, or, in other words, 
a movement for the conservation of men, is a 
great and commanding movement depends, per- 
haps, upon the point of view from which the 
subject is considered; but if, as to most of us, 
life is the most precious of our possessions, any 
movement for the preservation of life ought to 
be a great and commanding one, and should be 
enthusiastically supported by every workingman 
as well as by every employer, and with such 
support it must necessarily be successful. Human 
lives and human limbs are of much more im- 
portance than money.” 


The author of this is Ralph C. Richards of 
the Chicago & Northwestern Railway, who 
presided at the session on transportation. Mr. 
Richards is the pioneer in railroad safety work. 
Here are more things he said as he stood before 
that body of 200 railroad men: 


“The golden rule in railroading: It is better 
to cause a delay than to cause an accident. 

“It actually takes less time to prevent an acci- 
dent than it takes to report one. 

“It takes less time to learn to do a thing right 
than to explain why you did it wrong. 

“Every accident is a notice that something 
is wrong with the man, plan or methods, and 
should be immediately investigated by the per- 
son in charge of the work to ascertain the cause 
and apply a remedy. 

“In case of doubt, adopt the safe course; 
speed must always give way to safety. 

“Better be careful than crippled.” 


DEVOTED TO 


SAFEGUARDING HUMAN LIFE 


DAVID VAN SCHAACK 
Director Bureau of Accident Pre- 
vention Aetna Life Insur- 
ance Co. 


The Chicago & Northwestern Railway was 
the pioneer in the promotion of safety on rail- 
roads, and since the organization of its work 
twenty months ago, 145,000 out of a total of 
240,000 miles of railroad in the United States 
have adopted substantially the same methods 
used by the Northwestern lines and have organ- 
ized the work of safety throughout their various 
systems. 

Mr. Richards stated that the Northwestern, 
during the twenty months, has reduced by 
29.9 per cent the number of employes killed; 
the number of employes injured by 31.4 per cent; 
the number of passengers killed by 36.3 per cent; 
and the number of passengers injured by 16 per 
cent. 

John Kirby of the Dayton Manufacturing 
Company expressed the sentiments of the manu- 
facturers present at the Safety Congress when 
he said: 


“The dawn of a new era in conservation is 
at hand. It is the workman and his family that 
are chiefly to be considered in this whole matter; 
for no amount of money will outweigh in value 
a single human life. A conservative estimate 
of the economic loss in this country through in- 
dustrial accidents places it at more than $25,- 
000,000 each year. This is more than 20,000 
workmen could earn in a twelve-months at $4.00 
a) day? apiece.” 


You cannot understand the enthusiasm and de- 
termination of manufacturers and safety men 
who are engaged in this work nor explain the 
sudden and rapid spread of this country-wide 
movement for safety unless you keep in mind 
the following two sets of facts which were 
brought out in the papers and discussions at the 
congress. 

First—The facts concerning the slaughter of 
industry in the past. The commission of labor 
in the bulletin of 1908 reported that 35,000 work- 
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men are killed in industrial accidents each year; 
or one for every fifteen minutes of every day 
in the year. And 2,000,000 men are injured 
each year; or one for every sixteen seconds in 
every day in the year. Such figures appall the 
mind and are enough to stir to the depths any 
red-blooded, human-hearted man, and to fire him 
with a determination to go out and stop the 
slaughter. 

Second.—tThe facts concerning possibilities of 
prevention. The experience of a large number 
of industries during the last five years which 
have taken up this problem of safety in a busi- 
ness-like way has demonstrated that it is possi- 
ble to reduce the number of days lost from in- 
jury over 50 per cent and to reduce the serious 
injuries and deaths from 50 to 75 per cent. One 
safety man in charge of safety work at a steel 
plant told me at the congress that during the last 
few years they had reduced the deaths from 
forty-five to six per year. It is only recently 
that these statistics have been available, but now 
the good news is spreading and it is this assur- 
ance of what can be done that is so rapidly 
enlisting manufacturers in this human cause. 

Another point which the manufacturers are 
not unmindful of and which has been revealed 
by past experience is the fact that this con- 
servation of human life is a good business propo- 
sition, that it pays in dollars and cents. While 
this was mentioned incidentally at the congress, 
it was the human note that was uppermost. The 
statement was made over and over that it is the 
right and humane thing to do, and ought to be * 
done. 

Steel was perhaps represented more largely 
in the exhibit and in the sessions of the congress 
than any other industry, as it should be, because 
it has been the pioneer in this safety movement 
and still leads all others in the efficiency with 
which it is promoting the work and in the 
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splendid record it has made in reducing .acci- 
dents. The steel mills were the first to work 
out practical safeguards and effective methods 
of promoting safety, and it was often revealed 
at the congress that nearly every safety man 
had received his first inspiration and his most 
valuable instruction from this industry. I was 
told by one of the officers of the Illinois Steel 
“Company that they have reduced accidents in 
their company over 50 per cent during the last 

. eight years. 
the International Harvester Company, in one 
year, with 1,300 employes, reduced serious in- 
juries from fifty-five to eighteen, deaths from 
four to one, and the hours lost on account of 
injuries from 92,000 to 49,000. These figures 
are especially significant because in this industry 
probably more than in any other there is a 
larger area of hazard which cannot be covered 
by any mechanical guard and which must be 
reached through educational methods. 

Out of the experience of these and other in- 
dustries has come this interesting fact, men- 
tioned in the congress: that not more than one- 
third of the reductions which have been made 
in accidents have been accomplished through 
the use of any mechanical guard or mechanical 
equipment and that two-thirds have been ac- 
complished by other means, which the safety 
men call organization and education. Under 
organization and education are included: 

First——Rigid and constant inspection by in- 
spectors and foremen, and by committees of 
rank-and-file workmen who are given time off 
each month with pay to make inspections of the 
shop. 

Second.—Careful instruction of the workman 
in regard to the dangers of his occupation, 
especially of new men and of non-English-spéak- 
ing men who are not familiar with machinery 
and with modern factories. The best instruc- 
tion is furnished by the foreman in his own de- 
partment, but books of rules, bulletins and warn- 
ing signs posted on the walls have been found 
valuable. 

Third.—Proper supervision of men engaged in 
dangerous work. 

Fourth—Discipline of men who refuse to co- 
operate in promoting safety. Some industries 
lay men off two weeks, which helps to wake 
them up to the realization that the company 
means business in this work of safety. 

Fifth—Booster meetings of foremen and 
workmen to keep up the interest and enthusiasm 
in the work and to discuss accidents which have 
happened and ways and means of preventing 
them. 

Sixth—“Boost for Safety” buttons, worn by 
workmen, caps inscribed with “Safety First,” 


photographs of accidents posted on bulletin : 


boards, bulletins circulated among the workmen 
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describing accidents which have -happened and 
suggesting what might have been done to pre- 
vent them, prizes offered for departments which 
make a good record in reducing accidents and 
for workmen who are especially active. The 
one indispensable thing is to secure the co- 
operation of the employes. 

These were the things, rather than mechanical 
guards, which were emphasized in the numer- 
ous papers read by safety men from different 
industries. 

I have not the space to speak of the splendid 
work of the government, especially the safety 
work in coal mines, nor of the notable humane 
work of the National Red Cross Association, 
which was presented at the federal session; but 
I want to speak of two things more or less new 
and significant. 

The campaign for safety by the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers was outlined at the 
allied associations’ session. This association is 
organizing exhibits of safety devices, stereopti- 
con and moving-picture exhibits, which will be 
included in a train which is to tour the country 
and visit the various manufacturing towns for 
the purpose of giving the manufacturers the 
benefit of the best experience along the line of 
preventing accidents. Lectures. will be given, 
and everything will be done to. awaken and _in- 
struct the manufacturers. 

At the states’ session, the plan of promoting 
safety in Wisconsin, which has been adopted by 
the industrial commission, was outlined. This 
plan is a radical departure from the plans 
adopted by practically all of the states, and is 
made possible largely by the fact that a com- 
mission, with full power to establish standards, 
has been appointed. This commission from the 
first has taken the position that in order to ac- 
complish what is possible to accomplish along 
the line of preventing accidents, the co- 
operation of manufacturers must be assured. 
The standards or orders which have been formu- 
lated and issued have been worked out by com- 
mittees made up wholly of experienced manu- 
facturers and factorymen. Exhibits, including 
some thousand photographs of the best safety 
devices which have been used in various in- 
dustries, have been taken over the state and 
shown in all of the manufacturing towns. A 
monthly bulletin is issued which is a medium 
through which the commission is able to place 
before the manufacturers the best information 
in regard to the causes of accidents, new and 
efficient types of safeguards, and the most effect- 
ive ways and means of organizing to promote 
safety in shops. William G. Bruce, secretary of 
the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association 
of Milwaukee, declared at the congress: 


“The manufacturers have been convinced that 
the commission is working along lines which 
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have been demonstrated by some of the large 
companies to be practical and efficient and, there- 
fore, the ‘co-operation of the manufacturers 
throughout the state is assured.” 


The next Safety Congress will be held in Sep- 
tember, 1913. A council has been appointed with 
Fred. C. Schwedtman of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers as chairman, and L. R° 
Palmer, chairman of the 1912 congress, as vice- 
chairman. A committee of safety inspectors has 
been appointed to arrange for the features of 
the program which will be of special value to 
shop men and which will include informal ex- 
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perience meetings and visits to a number-of in- 
dustries where good safety work is being done. 

This council and this committee will proceed 
at once to make a card index of all the safety 
men connected with the various industries over 
the country and endeavor to induce them to at- 
tend the next congress. A special effort will 
be made to reach the small manufacturers who 
have done little along safety lines and are un- 
familiar with the best methods. The exhibit in 
1913 will include a large number of machines in 
operation with various types of safety devices 
to cover the points of danger. ' 


EDUCATION AND WORK: A TWILIGHT ZONE | 
WINTHROP D. LANE 


On the last day of last January John Panello, 
aged fifteen years and five months, graduated 
from a public grammar school in New York. On 
the twentieth of February he got his “working 
papers” from the Board of Health. In school he 
had been fond of arithmetic and from childhood 
had wanted to become a bookkeeper. But the 
class room had become irksome to him, and his 
parents, financially comfortable, had just “taken 
it for granted” that he would go to work after 
graduation. He received no answer to his first 
application for a job—that of office boy in a 
place where he hoped that he might work up to 
a position as bookkeeper. So during the first 
three weeks after leaving school he spent his 
mornings looking for work and his afternoons 
gathering bits of wood with another boy and 
selling them around the neighborhood for kind- 
ling. 

His efforts finally got him a job as errand boy 
for a dyeing and cleaning establishment. Five 
dollars a week were the wages, and tips amounted 
to a dollar or two extra. At the end of one week 
the boy who had had the job before came back 
and John was fired. He thought that if he could 
have stayed there five years he could have “got 
ahead.” 

After a day’s hunt he saw a sign, “Boy 
Wanted,” and was taken on by a firm manufac- 
turing ladies’ hats. Here he swept the floor, ran 
errands and helped to pack. At the end of two 
weeks, during which he had been paid $4 a week, 
he left because “a feller who had been there 
four years was getting only $6 a week.” 

Before leaving he had been lucky enough to 
get a promise of a job with a millinery firm. 
At first his work consisted in “going for stuff to 
the first floor,” then he ran a crimping machine, 
and next was detailed to “get the cord downstairs 
for the men who make rugs.” After a week and 
a half of this, during which his wage was $4.50, 
“another feller said ‘come along and learn car- 
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pentry,”’ so John got a job at loading and un- 
loading wagons for a firm that made wooden 
boxes. He was soon allowed to sandpaper the 
sides of boxes with a machine, and then was 
put at cutting out sides for boxes with a circular 
saw. One afternoon he reversed the elevator 
suddenly and burned out the fuse; so he hurried 
home, afraid to meet the elevator man. When he 
learned next day that the boss was going to move 
to Staten Island he decided to quit, though he 
was getting $5 a week. He had been with the © 
firm two weeks. 

During the next three weeks John did five dif- 
ferent kinds of work for a manufacturer of jew- 
elry and notions. He was making $4.50, but 
when a man said, “come along, I’ve got an office 
job for you,” he quit. The “office job” consisted 
in acting as shipping clerk, running errands, an- 
swering the telephone and sweeping the floor for 
a manufacturer of artificial flowers. He is still 
there, getting $5 a week. He doesn’t think much 
of the work. “What can I learn there?” he asks. 

This story is true in-all but the name of the 
boy. The situation of which it is typical, a sit-' 
uation in which masses of children find them- 
selves today, has given momentum in several — 
countries of Europe and America to a movement 
which has variously manifested itself in the em- 
ployment agency, the vocational guide and the 
vocational educator. To focus their experience 
upon the problems which the situation involves, 
a hundred or more men and women came to- 
gether in New York for four days at the close 
of last month in what was called the Second 
National Conference on Vocational Guidance. 
Nine meetings for discussion were held under 
the auspices of the Central Committee on Voca- 
tional Guidance, a New York organization. 


Methods of Attack 


Throughout this conference two methods of 
attack upon the problem were uppermost in the 
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minds of the speakers. One was that of the 
“placement bureau”; of those people who, seeing 
untrained children enter occupations for which 
they are ill suited and from which they derive 
neither education, chance of advancement nor 
adequate income, believe that the most pressing 
duty in their behalf is to guide them individually 
into the most advantageous positions which can 
be found for them. The other method was that 
favored by those who said in effect: “Funda- 
mentally it is wrong that any untrained child, 
without knowledge of industrial processes or skill 
in the use of tools, whose aims are vague and 
aptitudes unknown, should be allowed to work. 
It is an aggravation of this wrong to allow such 


a child to take a job which will not supplement 


previous education, or open the way to skill and 
independence. Yet children are going into just 
such work today. Therefore, we are but toler- 
ating an intolerable situation when we accept 
school and industry on this basis and try to put 
each individual into the best job available for 
him. Our task is two-fold. We must recon- 
struct our system of education so that it will fit 
youth for the work which it will have to do; we 
must also study the processes and needs of in- 
dustry so thoroughly that every child shall have 
the maximum of information on which to base 
his choice of work. Then, perhaps, we must 
go even farther and reorganize industry in such 
a way that it will hold positive cultural values 
for those who devote to it their full energies of 
mind and body.” 

Possibly the greatest service of the conference 
was that it brought into sharp conflict these two 
points of view. To the layman it appeared clear 
that the interchange of ideas had by the final 
session secured a wide agreement with the sec- 
ond viewpoint, without withdrawing acceptance 
from the first. It was still contended that thou- 
sands of boys and girls must not be allowed to 
pursue their hit-or-miss entrance into vocations 
and placement was pointed to as in itself one 
method of getting at the desired facts about 
industry. 


Questions Raised 


When Cyrus C. Miller, president of the Bor- 
ough of the Bronx, New York, 'and member of 
the Board of Estimate and Apportionment, de- 
clared that the city would be ready with funds 
the moment anyone brought forward a convincing 
program for vocational training in the schools, 
his challenge went unanswered. It was: recog- 
nized that the movement is still in its infancy. 
Meanwhile some definite questions have been 
raised: 

Shall industrial training aim to fit children for 
particular trades, or shall it educate them in ele- 
mentary processes and underlying principles? 

Shall it begin early in the child’s school life, 
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or at the age of fourteen when so many now 
break away from the prescribed curriculum? 

Shall it be grafted on the present elementary 
courses, or be taught in separate institutions? 

Can industry be prevented from compelling the 
schools to give just enough training to meet in- 
dustry’s immediate needs, and no more? 
© Is it advisable to raise the compulsory school 
age two years, or with the curriculum in its 
present state, is this simply prescribing a larger 
dose of something already seen to be inadequate 
and unsuitable? 

On the other hand, will raising the age limit, 
by throwing back upon the schools thousands of 
boys and girls who now go to work as soon as 
they can, force the schools to a quicker adjust- 
ment of education to needs? 

Wherein is the problem of vocational training 
for boys different from that of vocational train- 
ing for girls? In asking this question Kate E. 
Turner, assistant principal of Erasmus Hall High 
School for Girls in Brooklyn, declared that be- 
fore girls are offered either guidance or train- 
ing, society must make up its mind whether they 
shall be encouraged to look upon their vocations 
as permanent or only as temporary makeshifts 
until marriage. The modern trend toward co- 
operative housekeeping and economic independ- 
ence for women, she suggested, is not sufficiently 
recognized by the schools; yet these things are 
constantly in the mind of the young girl. 


Why Children Leave School 


Though these questions may not be answer- 
able today, light has been thrown on not a few 
dark corners. For example, attempts have been 
made to learn why so many children leave school 
as soon as the law permits. A recent inquiry of 
the federal government conducted in six cities 
proceeded upon the basis that any family which 
had a per capita income of less than $1.50 a week 
would need outside assistance to keep its children 
in school. It was found that in 25 per cent of 
the 524 families studied the income was below 
this amount, and it was therefore concluded that 
25 per cent of the children in this group left 
school because of “economic pressure” within 
the home. Findings of the Vocational Guidance 
Survey of New York (now called the Vocational 
Education Survey and a part of the Public 
Education Association) which corroborated this 
study were made public for the first time at the 
conference. 

Under the direction of Alice P. Barrows, a 
group of 302 children who had just applied for 
their employment certificates was intensively 
studied the past winter. With 20 per cent of 
these, economic pressure within the family was 
determined to be the dominant reason for leav- 
ing school. Yet this pressure did not always 
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amount to real need to the extent that the family 
would have required outside help if the child 
had remained in school. Sometimes a special 
necessity, such as sickness, death or unemploy- 
ment had arisen to drive forth the younger mem- 
bers; sometimes the pressure was more antici- 
pated or feared than real; and occasionally there 
was simply a strong ambition to “get ahead” 
which called into service the small earning capac- 
ity of those just passing fourteen. 

The conclusion was therefore generally accept- 
ed at the conference that the necessity for in- 
creasing the family income is not’the large factor 
which it has usually been supposed to be in 
causing the yearly exodus of children from the 
public schools. The real reasons are often bound 
up in the one word, adolescence. Miss Barrows 
concluded from the study made by her staff that 
besides the economic causes, other reasons 
grouped themselves under two heads, the parents’ 
attitude and the children’s attitude. Of. sixty- 
nine boys who left one school 32 per cent were 
found to have dropped out either because their 
parents simply took it for granted that all four- 
teen-year-old children should leave, or thought 
such a course better in the cases of their chil- 
dren. Forty-three per cent left chiefly because 
they disliked school, were discouraged or re- 
tarded, or because they felt the natural impulse 
to activity which comes at some time to every 
healthy boy. 


What Kind of Training? 


To more than one speaker the fundamental 
question before the conference was what kind of 
vocational training shall be provided. To an- 
swer it requires the co-ordination of the knowl- 
edge of the psychologist, the expert in pedagogy 
and the industrial technician; for you must know 
what children can learn, what they need to learn 
and how it can be taught. 

Yet the conference was not without its sug- 
gestion that prevocational instruction in the pur- 
poses and use of tools, training in manual dex- 
terity and in whatever elementary processes may 
underlie modern trades must be made as vital 
a part of the school curriculum as reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic. These must be kept free from 
exploitation by industry, for their primary pur- 
pose is to educate and not merely to prepare 
plumbers, blacksmiths and machinists to follow 
a single calling. Indeed, it was declared that 
geography and history can be more effectually 
taught in conjunction with manual arts. A so- 
cial policy in education must be worked out which 
will recognize that not a third nor a half, but, 
within a very small fraction, the whole of our 
youth go directly into occupations where neither 
geography nor spelling nor a knowledge of his- 
tory aid them in acquiring proficiency. 


INDUSTRY — 297 


Where Attempted? 


Has such training as this been attempted? 
Some said no, because nowhere have the ob- 
jective facts which must determine the form and 
scope of such a system been collected. Some 
pointed to Germany and her compulsory continu- 
ation schools, which enforce further education 
calculated to fit the child who is leaving school 
for industry. But it was objected that America 
cannot appropriate an exotic scheme suited to 
another nation’s traits and customs, but must 
painstakingly work out her own. [rank V. 
Thompson, associate superintendent of public 
schools in Boston, said that Edinburgh, Scotland, 
had pointed the way and added that Boston is. 
about ready to take over Edinburgh’s plan. 
There, in accordance with an empowering act of 
Parliament, the school board and the board of 
trade have jointly created machinery to acconi-~ 
plish the following six objects: 


1. To advise young persons as to the pursuits 
for which they are by ability, taste, character and 
education suited. 

2. To induce the young worker to take advan- 
tage of all educational facilities pertinent to his 
work and to advise him as to the various steps 
in his industrial career. : 

3. To keep the system of further education in 
real touch with the industrial needs of the lo- 
cality. 

4. To advise young persons as to the oppor- 
tunities which exist in the various occupations.. 

5. To collect and promulgate general informa- 
tion in regard to industrial conditions. 

6. To bring together the employer with a spe- 
cific position to offer and the young person suited 
to and desiring such a position. 


The first four of these functions are per- 
formed by the educational authorities and the 
last two by the board of trade, or labor exchange 
officers. ; 

While it was admitted that these efforts in 
England and Germany have emphasized the view 
that the giving of such training is a national 
responsibility and must be under the supervision 
of the state, it was pointed out that so far 
neither country has conspicuously gone back of 
the age at which the child leaves school. Neither, 
apparently, has proposed that the elementary 
schools themselves shall equip the child with a 
knowledge of himself and of industry sufficient 
to enable him to choose wisely and begin auspi- 
ciously an occupation containing promise of fur- 
ther development and advance. 

The real solution of this problem for America, 
said some, is being worked out in Gary, Ind. The 
details of the plan by which William A. Wirt, 
superintendent of schools, is there keeping chil- 
dren in the class room for more years than other 
cities find it possible to keep them, and the sys- 
tem of trade training by which he is seeking to 
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turn out youths equipped to enter industry ad- 
vantageously, were not given from the plat- 
form; and the story is too long to find a place in 
this report. Let it be pointed out, however, that 
most of those at the conference felt the need of 
more systematic knowledge both of the require- 
ments of industry and of its teachable elements 
before a definite program can be agreed upon. 

Amid doubt as to what kind of training shall 
eventually be found suitable, there was no hesi- 
tancy in characterizing the usual trade training 
of the present day as either inadequate or of an 
improper sort. The “manual training” given in 
many high schools came in response to the de- 
mand which this conference voiced, but it was 
declared that it begins too late in the curriculum 
and touches only a small part of children who 
enter industry. Technical schools, on the other 
hand, are too advanced. The “trade schools” 
now found in larger cities usually do not admit 
persons below sixteen and too often aim to pre- 
pare for particular vocations. 


Raised Standards in Industry 


But if there is need of a changed front in edu- 
cation there is need also of raised standards in 
industry. We must determine what sorts of 
work shall be allowed to go on in the world— 
this was the challenge put to all who create 
wealth. If a vocation be found which dwarfs 
bodies, stunts mentality or in other ways prevents 
that self-expansion which is the right of every 
-worker, then that vocation must alter its methods 
or cease to exist. Edward L. Stevens, associate 
city superintendent, New York, formulated seven 
wquestions which he would ask of every occupa- 
tion into which children are sent: Is it healthful? 
Is it enduring, that is, not likely to be replaced 
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as soon as proficiency has been gained? Is it 
non-seasonal? Is it moral? Does it present 
likelihood of promotion? Is it educative? Does 
it pay a living wage? 

It is for two purposes, then, that we must 
study industry. First, to determine what stan- 
dards industry may be compelled to live up to; 
second, to discover what must be the industrial 
content of the new education, how much and 
what kind of technique must be taught. 


Individual Aptitudes 


But suppose you have re-made educational sys- 
tems and reformed industry to your liking, what 
will it profit you if you-can not discover the 
individual aptitudes of children? At this point 
the vocational analyst enters. How he will work, 
and to what extent he will be able to guide chil- 
dren into callings for which they have natural 
talent, are still, it was felt, questions not fully 
answered. Success may lie in the direction of 
self-analysis; that is, teachers and advisers may 
be able to induce young people so to look in upon 
themselves that they will come to a satisfactory 
gauge of their own talents and limitations. Hen- 
rietta Rodman, of Wadleigh High School, New 
York, told of her success in employing this 
method. Another hint of possibilities ahead was 
contained in Prof. James E. Lough’s account of 
experiments made at New York University, 
where Mr. Lough is professor of psychology. 
Students were asked to go through simple opera- 
tions to ascertain what degrees of the habit form- 
ing power they possess. This was regarded as 
determining to a large extent their likelihood of 
success in typewriting, stenography, telegraphy 
and other occupations demanding a large capac- 
ity to make slight movements rapidly. 


FUNCTION OF VOCATION BUREAUS 


Among a dozen practical booklets on the sub- 
ject of vocational education, published by the 
students and committee of the High School 
Teachers’ Association of New York City, is 
Wage Earning Occupations for Boys and Girls 
by E. W. Weaver, chairman. In Mr. Weaver’s 
opinion the function of such bureaus should be: 


1, To study the needs of groups of em- 
ployers, one or more at a time, and to en- 
courage these employers to formulate definite 
standards of requirements. 

2, To make available to schools and their 
students information in regard to the. stan- 
dards of requirements as they are formulated 
by successive groups of employers. 

3, To assist schools in organizing special 
classes in which workers, or prospective work- 
ers, could make specific preparation in the 
shortest possible time for given lines of work. 
Such special courses of study to be given in 
continuation classes or in the final years of 
the regular school work. 


4. To disseminate information in regard 
to the vocational training resources of the com- 
munity; to maintain a bureau of information 
and advice; and to encourage the extension 
and the addition of facilities for practical in- 
struction along lines in which the facilities of 
the community are inadequate. 

5, To set on foot measures for placing 
employers in touch with the responsible rep- 
resentatives of those schools whose students 
are most likely to be best qualified for their 
service, so that the information which the 
schools have of the qualification of students 
may be made available to employers who are 
seeking recruits for their service. 

6, To maintain a registry of students of 
a high degree of promise; to find for them 
suitable, employment, advise them in regard 
to subsequent educational courses, shift them 
about from one form of specialized employ- 
ment to others along the same line of service, 
to the end that they may secure a larger and 
wider experience than that which it is gen- 
erally possible for them to get in the special- 
ized work of the shops and the offices. 
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THE LEAD 
WORKERS 


SOME SAMPLE 
LEAVES FROM THE 
LIFE HISTORIES 
OF NINETY-SEVEN 
WORKMEN, 


GRINDING COLORS IN A PAINT FACTORY 


There is a factory in New York where molten 
lead is used in considerable quantities as a 
tempering agent. Nine men are regularly em- 
ployed there. It has been in operation one year 
and in that time nine men have had lead poison- 
ing. When inquiry was made about these cases 
the paymaster asked in surprise: 


“Why! Is lead dangerous?” 

Edward E. Pratt and his assistants who made 
the study of occupational diseases for the New 
York Factory Investigating Commission are 
under the impression that it is. For they found 
376 cases in New York occurring within three 
years, and this, Mr. Pratt estimates, could not 
have been over half of the number that actually 
did occur. 

One of the most striking facts to te gleaned 
from the report is the ignorance and indiference 
which were manifested by foremen and com- 
pany officials, as well as workmen, with regard 
to the dangers incident to the handling of the 
various focns of lead and the precautions which 
should be taken. 

“There are all grades of indifference,” says 
the report, “from the employer who told the com- 
mission with gusto and pride that he had pro- 
vided buckets which the men could fill with cold 
water in which to wash, but which the men said 
they actually furnished themselves, to the em- 
ployer who really has taken considerable pre- 
caution but who does not enforce the measures 
which he knows are best.” . 

In a thorough examination of 109 cases it was 
found that sixty-two ate their lunches in the 
workroom, twenty-two reported that they had 
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not been in the habit of washing before eating 
their lunches, and forty-five who did wash used 
only cold water. The investigations showed that 
in many cases only cold water was provided 
and in some cases none at all. Only seventeen 
of the 109 reported that they had been given 
any instruction regarding the hazard of the oc- 
cupation, or with regard to hygienic measures; 
seventy-three reported definitely that no instruc- 
tion whatever was given; ten reported that in- 
structions were posted in the work place, and 
seventy-six reported a total lack of even the 
posting of instructions. 

A long list of recommendations is offered. 
These include the licensing of the industries, the 
physical examination of employes each month, 
close supervision by the medical inspector of 
factories so that a man once having contracted 
lead poisoning may rfot again be employed in 
an industry in which lead is used without “the 
specific and written consent of the medical in- 
spector of factories.” Suggestions are further 
made with regard to ventilation and the pro- 
viding of an abundant supply of hot and cold 
water for bathing. 

The investigators got fairly complete occu- 
pational histories. from ninety-seven men and 
these are published in the report. The follow- 
ing are typical cases selected from this list. “It 
has not been our aim in presenting these cases,” 
says Mr. Pratt, “to draw forth all the harrowing 
and pathetic details. . . . We have sought 
rather to present in story form the plain, bare 
facts and to allow the reader to draw for him- 
self the conclusions which inevitably follow.” 
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CASE No. 85—PAUL T—: 


S a native of Wurtemburg, Germany, and 
has been a painter since he was ten years 
of age. He, like many another young 


German, has had the “wanderlust,” and has © 


wandered in Germany, Switzerland, France 
and Africa (Tunis). In the latter place he 
met his wife, and they were married in 
1892. One year later he came to the United 
States (1893). 

He had his first attack of lead poisoning 
in Paris, where he was doing some fine in- 
terior decorating, which he described as 
Louis XIV style. He had been working 
long hours, from 6 a..m. to 11. p. m. It 
was after this time that he went to Tunis, 
and later to Paris, and finding no work 
there came to the United States. He imme- 
diately found work in a large apartinent 
house that gave him employment until the 
following spring. He then got employment 
as a house painter and decorator at the 
Hotel V—, where he remained twelve and 
one-half years. Here he did painting and 
decorating work of the finer sort and had 
charge of a large gang of men who were 
under his direction. When the hotel went 
out ‘of business, he did several iobs for 
small houses in Jersey. His first attack in 
this country came when he was working at 
the Hotel P—. A strike had delayed the 
work and when the men came back they 
were pushed to the limit. While working 
on the decorations in one of the large ban- 
quet halls he was stricken with lead colic 
and was disabled for four weeks. His work 
from that time forth became rather irregu- 
lar, although he worked for one or two 
firms. Most of his work was of a fine grade 
and he did considerable work in private 
houses where it was necessary to use white 
lead, to sandpaper and to stipple the work. 
Last March he got a job at the new F— 
Theatre, where he was employed on the in- 
terior decorations. He held this for a 
couple of months, and then got a job doing 
some exterior painting. After a short ill- 
ness, he found work at the G— Club House. 
Here he was engaged on the big banquet 
hall and was working steadily and very 
hard. The work was.of the very finest 
quality, and he had just about completed it 
and was ready to varnish when he “keeled 
over.” He says he does not know how he 
got home, the attack was so sudden and so 
complete. Since that time (July 1) he has 
been out of work, almost wholly incapaci- 
tated. His left hand is almost wholly use- 
less (he uses both hands in painting and is 
left handed), and his right is partially af- 
fected. His knees and ankles are also swol- 
len and give him considerable pain. He 
says that after he had his last attack his 
whole body seemed to be stuck with pins 
and needles. He has always been scrupu- 
lously clean and has worked carefully and 
taken good care of himself. 
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CASE No. 51—CHARLES G—: 


YOUNG Scotchman, 31 years of age, 

gave up the sea some eight years ago 

and settled down to life as a caster in a 
tinfoil factory. Here his job consisted of 
melting up lead pigs together with tin and 
some other ingredients which make up tin- 
foil; then ran the molten composition into 
a mould, forming a slab of the metal about 
two feet square and one inch in thickness. 
This slab was then taken to the rollers 
where it was rolled thinner and thinner as 
desired. After working here for eight years 
he was taken with a sort of paralysis of the 
hand, the fingers—especially of the right 
hand—closed tightly and he found it im- 
possible to open them without assistance. 
When seen at the hospital he had been there 
only a week, but showed decided improve- 
ment. 

At the time of the attack he was earning 
$15.00 per week. He described the room 
where he worked as well ventilated by two 
large exhaust fans and as clean and well 
lighted. He was instructed as to the 


dangers of the work, and was told to wash 
thoroughly and to rinse out his mouth be- 
fore eating. It is also evident that the man 
took precautions. It is evident, therefore, 
how very careful employers and employes 
must be to avoid lead poisoning. 


CASE No. 8—SAMUEL B-: 


[pes neighborhood, about two of the plants 
which are located near together, is 
filled with lead poisoning cases. One can 
hardly walk without stumbling into them. A 
map dotted with a red pin for every case 
would look like the tuberculosis map of the 
New York “Lung Block.” Thus the three 
cases just recounted were all found at the 
same address, and in the same apartment. 

While searching another house, only a 
block away from the place where the last 
three cases were found, for a man whose 
record we had, but who seemed to have 
moved and left no trace, the present case 
was located. Samuel B— is a huge, pallid- 
faced youth, with only a few words of Eng- 
lish at his command. His wife, smaller, 
bright-eyed and vivacious, acted as interpre- 
ter, and when she had done this service, 
piloted the investigator two doors further 
up the street, to the home of a fellow work- 
man of her husband’s, who had been down 
with the colic just the week previous. 

In July, 1907, B— came to America, and 
at once went into the employ of the white 
lead company, where he became a stripper. 
A stripper’s duties are to stack the lead 
buckles in jars over weak acetic acid, and 
stack these jars in tiers in long rooms, the 
floors of which are spread with tan-bark. 
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CASE No. 5—PETER P—: 


HREE months, August, September and 
October, 1910, were enough to give 
Peter P—, a “mixer” for a white lead 

company, a dose of lead poisoning severe 
enough to make him leave the industry. He 
is now “picking up a precarious living as a 
longshoreman on the Brooklyn docks. His 
total weekly income averages about $7.50, 
but his health is safe, and at any rate he 
received only $8.85 from the lead company. 

Coming fresh from the farms of his native 
Lithuania, P— landed here in 1909, He is 
a well-built, bright-eyed, intelligent man. 
Only the bar of language prevents his mak- 
ing his mark in America. For a few months 
after landing he worked as a longshoreman. 
Next he was on the payroll of a large sugar 
company. 

P—’s third American job was a bad one. 
From some time in August, 1910, to the end 
of October, he stood for ten hours a day, 
nine hours on Saturday, over a great iron 
mixing bowl, in which oil and white 


lead were being kneaded to make the white 
lead to be used for ship-building and paint- 
The workers have to pour in the in- 


ing. 


gtedients, supervise the mixing process, and 
take out the finished product. Before the 
three months were up, P— was incapaci- 
tated. Severe cramps and colic and a slight 
headache fastened on him and kept him from 
work. This and the consequent weakness 
lasted two full months, at the end of which 
time, being again able to work, he became 
a farm hand on the outskirts of Brooklyn. 
Here, in a little place on R— Street, he did 
chores and tended live-stock from December, 
1910, until the following May, for $18 per 
month and his keep. In May he returned 
to the docks, where he now is, as described 
above. 

The effect of the lead poisoning, which 
was so diagnosed by the company’s doctor, 
seems now to be gone, except that P— 
complains that he is not as strong as before 
the attack. He looks, however, perfectly 
well. 

P— says no instructions for care or clean- 
liness were ever given ‘him in the lead shop, 
and that he never saw any _ instructions 
posted. The company provided a hot and 
cold water supply, and a doctor, but took 
no other precautions for their men. 
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When the corrosion has suitably advanced, 
after one hundred days or so, the stripper 
takes down the stacks and empties out the 


white lead which has formed in crumbly 
cakes and powder. B—’s pay for this work 
was $9.60 per week, for fifty-nine hours. 
He was given only the inadequate time of 
half an hour for dinner. He lost no time 
through slack work, but every year was 1n- 
capacitated from one to two weeks. 

The nature of the incapacity was the 
usual one with lead workers; severe cramps, 
colic, constipation, vomiting and loss of 
appetite. B— has been in this place now 
for four years, and has had four separate 
attacks, all with the identical symptoms. 
These attacks came from eight to sixteen 
months apart, and lasted each from five to 
fourteen days. 


“No!” was the answer of both B— and 


his wife when asked about warnings or 
signs in the factory. He does not eat there, 
coming home to dinner. At-meals he drinks 
two glasses of beer per day; he chews al- 
most continuously, and every day smokes 
from five to ten cigarettes. Two cups of 
coffee make up his breakfast. He “some- 
times” washes before eating, in cold water, 
and does not change his clothes either in the 
factory or at home. He is clean-shaven. 
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CASE No. 8!1—FRANK B—: 


i VERY peculiar case is that of Frank 
B—, a young painter living on the 

lower East side. Apart from one severe 
attack of lead colic in 1903, he has had no 
apparent disturbances. But for the past ten 
years, beginning six years after he took up 
the trade in his boyhood, all the finger nails 
of both hands have beer in a pitiful condi- 
tion. They are blackened, corroded, and in 
many cases eaten away half way to the 
quick. He has several times had them 
treated, but their condition remains unim- 
proved. One physician told him plainly they 
would never improve until he stopped paint- 
ing. “What shall I do?” he said, “painting 
is all the trade I know.” In addition to the 
corroded nails, his fingers frequently have 
spells of numbness or paralysis, during which 
it is impossible for him to hold or wield 
a brush. 

He got the union scale of wages ($22) 
for forty-four hours’ work. The time lost 
by B—, due to his plumbism, is slight, being 
only a day or a half day at long intervals, 
but he reports from eight to twelve weeks 
lost yearly, due to slack time. “They rush 
us to death on the job,” he declared, “and 
then worry us to death by making us hunt 
for a new one.” 

RB— is unmarried. He was born in Rou- 
mania in 1879, coming to this country be- 
fore his tenth vear. No instructions were 
ever given him as to the insidious and far- 
reaching poison he was working with, or 
how to guard against it, nor were any such 
instructions posted in any place he worked. 
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SHOVELING WHITE LEAD INTO SEPARATOR—A VERY HAZARDOUS JOB 


(The Lead Workers, continued) 


CASE No. 45—-SADIE G—: 


ADIE is an intelligent, neat, clean girl, 
who has worked from the time she got 
her working papers in embroidery 

factories. In her work she was accus- 

‘tomed to use a white powder (chalk or 
talcum was usual) which was brushed over 
the perforated designs and thus transferred 
to the cloth. The design was easily brushed 
off when made of chalk or of talcum, if the 
embroiderers were not careful. Her last 
employer therefore commenced using white 
lead powder, mixed with rosin, which cheap- 
ened the work as the powder could not be 
rubbed off and necessitate restamping. 

None of the girls knew of the change in 

powder, nor of the danger in its use. The 
workroom was crowded and hot, the stamp- 
ers’ tables were farthest from the windows 
and the constant use of the powder caused 
them to breathe it continually and_ their 
hands were always covered with it. 

Sadie had been a very strong, healthy 

girl, good appetite and color; she began to 
be unable to eat, had terrible colic, but con- 


tinued to go to work in spite of the fact that 
she felt miserable. Her hands and feet 
swelled, she lost the use of one hand, her 
teeth and gums were blue. When she finally 
had to stop work, after being treated for 
months, for stomach trouble, her physician 
advised her to go to a hospital. There the 
examination revealed the fact that she had 
lead poisoning—which was unaccountable as 
no one knew that her work had involved 
the use of lead until some one who had been 
on the job also recalled hearing the manager 
send a messenger out with money several 
times to buy a white lead powder. 

Sadie was sick in the hospital for six 
months—(losing $10 per week). She said 
her employer bought off several of her wit- 
nesses, but before the case came to trial two 
years later several of them also became ill 
and consequently decided to testify for her. 
The employer appealed to the girl’s feelings 
and induced her, on the day of the trial, to 
accept $150. He said that he had had busi- 
ness reverses and consequently would be 
unable to pay in case she won. Her lawyer 
was suing for $10,000. 
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DANGEROUS TO BE CARELESS; PERILOUS 
e NOT TO BE 


Carelessness in factories is not guilty of all 
the things with which it is charged. If a man 
is too careful he is bound to get hurt because of 
his awkwardness. He must avoid that danger 
by learning the motions so well that they become 
automatic and he does not have to think about 
them. Then he is likely to get hurt whenever 
the machine balks. This leaves him in some- 
thing of a dilemma, but it appears to be the 
truth, for it is a conclusion reached by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Labor after a careful study of 
accidents in the metal trades.’ 

Out of 517 accidents studied, 234 were charged 
to carelessness on the factory records. The re- 
port disputes this classification in the case of 
two groups of workers—those who were careful 
and those who were care-free. 

The first group was the larger and consisted 
of workers who had been in the shops less 
than a week. Of these the report says: 


“The faltering learner is in constant danger. 
Not only are his movements apt to be awkward 
and imperfectly co-ordinated, but the very in- 
tensity of his care is in itself a source of dan- 
ger; strained attention leads to action by an- 
ticipation. Mangled fingers, a _ lost 
hand, or greater mutilation may result. 

“This would certainly be attributed to care- 
lessness by any foreman in any factory. But is 
it so? A normally organized nervous 
system has simply done what it must under the 
circumstances, and disaster results. . . .” 


Naturally the more nervously constructed the 
worker, the greater the danger. Hence the new 
women workers form the larger proportion in 
this group. 

The other disputed group of accidents can be 
classed roughly as due to “taking risks.” The 
analysis of underlying causes in this group is 
extremely important. 

“As practice continues,” says the report, “the 
tension gradually subsides and the worker at- 
tends less closely, but is vastly more safe. The 
operator may look at other things, may speak 
with a companion, or do things which indicate 
that attention is no longer concentrated to so 
painful a degree upon the work. At the same 
time the rhythmic movement of the hands keeps 
on and the output of the machine continues. 
This condition is often described as one of care- 
lessness. The term is exceedingly misleading 
in this connection, since it implies that the work- 
er is taking a risk in a blameworthy fashion. 
In becoming thus, in a measure, detached from 
the machine, the worker does the only thing 
which can relieve the relatively great danger 
which assails the beginner. 

“In his case danger intrudes at two points, at 
neither of which can he be said to sustain a re- 
sponsible position toward the result. A very 
large number of mechanical processes invole a 

1 Federal Report on Woman and Child Wage-Earners in 
the United States, 19 Vols. Prepared under the direction 


of Charles P. Neill. Volume XI, Employment of Women 
in the Metal Trades, by Lucian W. Chaney. 
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series of operations. For example, in 
the operation of the stamping press, the adjust- 
ment by the fingers of the object to be formed 
is followed by a movement of the foot releasing 
the treadle. Gradually the two motions assume 
a direct relation of cause and effect, with no in- 
tervening volition. . . . Suppose the worker 
has reached this stage of his development. 
Some roughness in the work, some failure of the 
machine to do its work exactly may delay or 
disturb the first motion . and the execu- 
tion of the second may, probably will, give rise 
to danger. . But once started the suc- 
cessive motions are beyond the worker’s control. 
“Another disturbance of the usual cause of 
events may occur through the special senses. 
After the series of motions starts, the 
worker sees something wrong with the machine. 
This may, usually will, start an entirely new 
series of actions, but does not stop the one al- 
ready started. Here again comes in the in- 
evitable movement of a nervous machine. In an 
entirely involuntary way he reaches to adjust 
the disordered machine. He will press 
the treadle and at the same time put his hand un- 
der theidicy. 


From accidents due to these causes, women 
are the most frequent sufferers. The reason be- 
ing that they generally work on the lighter and 
therefore swifter machines. 

If then, the care-free automatic manner of 
working is best for both worker and product, 
the manufacturer for his own and the workers’ 
protection should provide such safeguards that 
the operatives working automatically will be au- 
tomatically protected to so complete an extent 
that accidents are impossible. In a few of the 
metal works visited an approach to this condi- 
tion of automatic safety was found. 


JOTTINGS 


HAT MAKING BEFORE AND AFTER 


Among the most effective unions of women 
workers in the United States is the Hat Trim- 
mers’ Union which is at its strongest in Newark. 
Life and Labor sets fotth in “before and af- 
ter’ columns what organization has done for 
the hat trimmers: 


BEFORE ORGANIZATION 
Low wages. 
No limits to working hours. 
Home work, 
Discharge in dull season. 
No protection from insult, 
No pay for extra work, 
Worker had to provide silk, 
Worker had to furnish cotton and needles. 
Favorites received easy work. 
No heed given to workers’ grievances, 
Doors locked; no fire protection. 


AFTER ORGANIZATION 


50 per cent increase of wages. 

52 hours a week. 

No home work. 

No discharge; fair distribution of work. 
Worker respected. 

Extra pay for extra work. 

Employer provides silk, 

Employer provides cotton and needles, 

No favorites; fair division of easy and hard work. 
Conferences held and grievances adjusted. 
Open doors; fire protection. 


THE CHURCH- 


The Source of Supply of 


Social Reform Workers 
Results of a recent study, 
involving 1012 persons. 


PERCENTAGE OF CHURCH MEMBERS 


Social Settlement Workers. 


General. Social Workers. 


THE NEGRO. 


Proportion between Total Population 
and Negro Population in the United States. 
Relative decrease of Negroes as compared with 
Whites largely due to unsanitary living conditions 
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In sixty years the total Population increased about four-fold. 
Tee ners pon lato increased about two and two-thinds-fold. 
Actual increase negro population from 1900tol910-394,300. 


LOSS OF POPULATION IN NINE 


GREAT AGRICULTURAL STATES 
Percentages of counties losing population from 1900to1910 


Tennessee 
Illinois 
Missourt 
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CHURCH AND 


EDITED BY 


OWNERSHIP OF WEALTH IN THE 
U.S. AND GROWTH OF SOCIALISM 


POPULATION WEALTH 
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Growth of Socialism 
in the United States 


Congressional and Municipal Votes 
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HOME MISSION WEEK: ITS PLEA FOR THE 
PUBLIC FUNCTION OF CHURCH WORK 
GRAHAM TAYLOR 


There are cheering signs all along the horizon 
that both the churches and the body politic are 
recognizing the public function of religion, and 
are depending, as never before, upon its ful- 
filment for the support and progress of state 
and church. This indicates no reversion to any 
organic union between church and state. More 
and more in other lands, as always in America, 
the state-church and the church-state are re- 
alized to be disadvantageous alike to civil and 
ecclesiastical interests. 

But signs multiply that the cHurches are re- 
awakening to their quasi-public functions and 
their semi-official status, and that the body pol- 
itic is increasingly aware of its dependence upon 
the religion of the churches for its stability and 
progress. No more emphatic recognition of this 
fact has ever been given by the churches than by 
the preparations made for the observance of 
Home Mission Week, November 17-24, by the 
federated protestant churches. When the repre- 
sentatives of their 22,000,000 members, 60,000,000 
adherents, 215,000 organizations, 162.000 minis- 
ters, and $1, 300,000,000 worth of church property 
put forth their appeal calling upon church mem- 
bers and citizens alike to support the work of the 
churches for the home land what facts and fig- 
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COMMUNITY 


GRAHAM TAYLOR 


25 METROPOLITAN DISTRICTS 
Cities of 200,000.or more, including territory 
lying within ten miles of city limits — 
Area in Acres 
8 
Metropolitan 


Districts- 
4,117,532 acres 


Population 


ie Total for 
22.0883 United States- 


51,972.266 


One-Fourth of the population inthe United States liveson 4ep of the total [snd area 


ures, what motives and persuasion did they use? 
Outsiders who have not kept up with the times, 
as well as some belated insiders, might expect 
the appeal to have been made to denominational 
sectarian zeal, to ecclesiastical pride, and to the 
worthier, but narrowly individualistic, concern 
for the loss of souls. This probably would have 
been the burden of the appeal if it had been 
made by denominational mission boards two or 
more decades ago, before it was possible for 


them to federate in their “home missions coun- 


cil” and to issue this present joint appeal. But 
now it is evident that the church and the com- 
munity are too conscious of each other’s exist- 
ence and of the community of interests between 
them to allow any such appeal to misrepresent 
them. 

This deepening and broadening social con- 
sciousness characterizing the dawn of the twen- 
tieth century finds expression, as profoundly sig- 
nificant as it is prophetic, in the “twelve poster 
pointers,” some of which are here reproduced. 
Only two deal with ecclesiastical statistics. The 
eight shown are devoted to conditions in the body 
politic which concern civic patriotism as deeply 
as they involve loyalty to religious ideals and mo- 
tives. Four touch on population problems, deal- 
ing with its movement from country to city and 
from shore to shore, and with the relative 
growth of the Negro race; one deals with the 
expansion of territory, one with illiteracy in 
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WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN INDUSTRY 
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Cuba, and another with the economic aspects 
of the liquor problem, relating the total of wages 
paid and the cost of raw material to the propor- 
tion spent for bread and clothing and for intox- 
icating liquor. Two visualize significantly the 
percentages of women and children employed in 
each occupational group, together with the own- 
ership of wealth and the growth of Socialism. 
These charts show the trend of American social 
and religious conditions. “What are you doing 
to meet the situation?” is the question asked of 
the churches by the Home Mission Council. 

Surely this type of church appeal heralds the 
dawn of a new day, but it is the dawning again 
of the old Sun of Righteousness, with healing in 
his wings. It is no less the light of understand- 
ing arising within the common mind—under- 
standing of the complex relations of man to man 
in modern society. It is the movement of the 
common heart to realize the undying hope of so- 
cial justice and human brotherhood. It is the 
movement of the common will to find and apply 
some adjustment of the disturbed relationship 
and dislodged classes, caused by the most revolu- 
tionary force. ever introduced into human af- 
fairs, except the gospel, namely, the modern if- 
dustrial system. 

It cannot be denied and should not be forgot- 
ten, however, that America owes the rise and 
spread of much of this light which now illumines 
the common day to the churches and synagogues 
of religion. Their pilgrim fathers and pioneer 
priests, circuit riders and frontier missionaries, 
their Sunday schools at the cross roads, home 
mission churches and synagogues, with their little 
congregations and reserve funds, have led the 
way in which town government, county institu- 
tions, state legislatures have followed and found 
support. There have been no more germinant 
units of civic politics than these pioneer home 
mission churches around which the New Eng- 
land town meeting arose and our western towns 
have grown up. Their preachers and pastors 
have been the pioneers, their Sunday schools 
have been the couriers, their superintendents, 
and college presidents have been the statesmen 
on the advance line of our civilization. First 
among the social agencies for raising the abject, 
restoring the subject and assimilating the alien 
elements of our American cosmopolitan popula- 


tion are the missionary schools, institutions and © 


personal ministries of the churches among the 
neediest Negro, Indian and immigrant peoples.” 
Across the frontiers in the rear, as well as in 
the vanguards of our civic and social progress, 
those who constitute the rank and file doing the 
remedial, constructive work in philanthropy and 
for social justice as well as those who lead them, 
are largely recruited from among those who are 
either members of the church and synagogue, or 


1H. Paul Douglass. 


Christian Reconstruction in the 
South. Pilgrim Pregs. 
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have been inspired and partly trained by them for 
such service. One of the diagrams brings out the 
fact that of a thousand social workers recently 
tabulated 92 per cent of those connected with as- 
sociated charities, 88 per cent of those connected 
with social settlements and 71 per cent of all 
others are church members. This should mark 
the beginning of the end of that distrustful 
spirit and non-co-operative attitude between 
church and community which has been so disas- 
trous to both. It should assure the community 
that it pays to support the churches—that it pays 
to support them more largely than they have 
been supported. The church also should be en- 
couraged to go on “watering the roots,” putting 
the under-pinning out of sight, underneath every- 
thing, recruiting more kinds of ministry, even at 
the expense of having fewer ministers of one 
kind, and building better than she knows. Cer- 
tainly her experience in so doing in foreign lands 
proves how well warranted is her adventure of 
faith in casting her bread upon the waters. For 
after many days it is returning not only in the 
new Japan, the new China, the awaking India, 
the emerging Africa and in the freedom of the 
Balkan peoples and the restriction and recon- 
struction of the Turkish Empire, but after many 
days the churches will yet regain at least their 
co-operative unity as a return for their world 
work in foreign missions. 

While it is to the credit of the churches that 
they have put their social ideals and efforts into 
life rather than into literature, however imper- 
fectly, unevenly and slowly they may have done 
so, yet the social literature of the church grows 
apace both in value and in volume. The official 
reports and papers presented by foreign, home 
and city missionary executives and agencies are 
becoming more statesmanlike. This is more in- 
dicative of progress even than the rapidly in- 
creasing monographs written by church scholars 
in the fields of social research and constructive 
effort. It is equally significant also that each 
new constructive effort puts forth literature of 
its own, or republishes other social literature 
for its own use. The seven volumes of Men and 
Religion Messages contribute to social litera- 
ture the notable congress addresses and the still 
more original reports of commissions on Social 
Service, Boys’ Work, The Rural Church, The 
Church and the Press, together with new empha- 
sis upon the social significance of Bible study, 
evangelism, missions and Christian unity... The 
set of eleven volumes previously published by 
the press of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, under the title of the Men and Religion 
Library, significantly includes such monographs 
as Devine’s Misery and Its Causes and Rauschen- 
busch’s Christianity and the Social Crisis. The 
religious press is also being permeated by the 


*Messages of the Men and Religion Movement, Associa- 
tion Press, 124 Hast 28th Street, New York. 
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social spirit which radiates from a few papers 
edited with keen social intelligence, insight and 
outlook. 
No “leading question” has ever been more in- 
cisively put both to the church and the commun- 
ity, predicating the identity of their interests, 


CHURCH AND COMMUNITY 
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than Mr. McAfee raises in these columns: Who 
Owns the Church? From whatever point of 
view answers may be given, they one and all 
must admit the claim which the community has 
on the church to be at least equal to the claim 
which the church has on the community. 


WHO OWNS THE CHURCH ? 
JOSEPH ERNEST McAFEE 


Church property in the United States aggre- 
gates at least a billion and a half dollars. This 
makes no reckoning of the immense values in- 
vested in adjunct institutions which the churches 
directly or indirectly control, such as schools, 
hospitals, orphanages and the like. The opera- 
tion of church plants proper requires an annual 
expenditure of $250,000,000. 

Who puts up all this money? 
vast investment? 

The answer is immediate and simple for one 
who understands and accepts American princi- 
ples. There are 35,000,000 members in the Amer- 
ican churches. The proprietorship resides in 
these thirty-five millions. The policies of the 
various denominations differ widely. In some 
the rank and file of the membership have little 
or no voice in the details of administration. 
Those who administer are “representatives” of 
the people, often perhaps very remote in their 
representation, but it is unthinkable that an 
American institution should be administered by 
agents or agencies not even remotely responsible 
to the people whom they represent. Whatever 
may be the traditional theories of church polity, 
Americans do not deliberately accept a system 
which puts them and their property at the un- 
controlled disposition of a hierarchy. 

And fundamental American principles carry 
us a step further. The church is a public in- 
stitution. It is supported by the public, is de- 
signed to serve the public, and belongs finally 
to the public. Not even these 35,000,000 mem- 
bers are the absolute owners of the accumulated 
church property. The American church is not, 
of course, a state institution. Americans are 
tenacious of this distinction. But the church is 
in most commonwealths specially protected and 
encouraged by the state and is often granted 
favors which no other institutions enjoy under 
the law. In many regions its property is exempt 
’ from taxation. Certain kinds of business, other- 
wise recognized by the law, which tend to inter- 
fere with the effective conduct of the church’s 
work, are prohibited from encroachment upon 
zones occupied by churches. Other semi-public 
institutions grant+the churches valuable favors. 
Ministers are generally carried at half fare on 
the railroads. In large sections of the country 
the railroads furnish certain leaders of the 
church annual passes, and thus carry them free, 


Who owns this 


.members. 


of course, at the expense of the traveling public. 

Thus by final reckoning the church is a public 
institution; it belongs to the community. The 
actual cash required for its maintenance is often 
supplied by the community at large. Compara- 
tively few church buildings have been erected 
by the contributions alone of the actual members 
of a particular society. Even the money imme- 
diately required for the annual operating ex- 
penses often comes from the community. Al- 
most every church receives regular and substan- 
tial subscriptions from persons not enrolled as 
In some cases this source of revenue 
supplies the major part of the support. The 
merchants and influential residents of the town, 
regardless of their immediate church member- 
ship, are canvassed regularly in some communi- 
ties. The churches are treated as public insti- 
tutions, at least for advertising purposes. The 
next time you ride through any of the boom- 
sections of the country, where the attractions of 
the towns are set forth on flaming boards at the 
railroad stations, observe the uniformity with 
which the three, six or twenty churches are men- 
tioned near the head of the list, by way of at- 
tracting new residents to the community. 

Who then has the final right to control the im- 
mense investment of money involved? Not the 
thirty-five million members. The American 
churches belong to the whole American people. 

To this extent they are on a footing with the 
railroads. It is remembered that, a few years 
ago, a prominent railroad president made certain 
dogmatic declarations about the absolute rights 
vested in those whom an inscrutable providence 
had placed in charge of the railroads of the 
country; it is also remembered what a storm of 
protest went up from the whole American peo- 
ple, and how vehemently his claims were repu- 
diated. Not even the stock-holders absolutely 
own the railroads. Their officers and directors 
have not the right to run them as they may 
choose. The railroads belong finally to the whole 
people, the whole people support them, and more 
and more stringent laws are enacted to compel 
them to serve all the people impartially. 

The same principles are applicable to the 
churches. In the case of all such public and 
semi-public institutions the stake of the whole 
people is now generally recognized. No citizen 
can walk the street before a church and say, 
“You are no concern of mine”; nor can any . 
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church frown down upon the humblest passer 
and say, “Go your way, I am none of yours.” 


The Exercise of Proprietorship 


Yet no branch of the American church op- 
erates under a method by which those who own 
the church control its policies and activities. Per- 
haps there are some who believe that the church 
is all the better off because this is true, but their 
conviction is beside the point; the fact remains, 
whether the result is good or bad. It may be 
insisted that the activities of some branches of 
the church do accurately express the popular 
will, but if that is true it is much of an accident, 
for in none is the machinery of administration 
scientifically adjusted to guarantee that issue. 
When King Edward VII died, an eminent Brit- 
ish royalist declared in a memorial address that 
if England were a republic their popular king 
would undoubtedly have been elected president. 
The notion may have convinced the royalist of 
the virtues of the monarchical system, but prob- 
ably is not convincing to the thoughtful repub- 
lican. 

Furthermore, there is much evidence that 
those who own the American churches do not 
discover in the churches’ activities the expres- 
sion of their will. This is perhaps not revealed 
so clearly by criticism of the church as by indif- 
ference to it. The criticism may seem to leave 
nothing to be desired in the way of criticism, 
either as regards volume or animus. But vio- 
lent as such criticism has often become, an un- 
concerned or flippant indifference is far more 
conclusive evidence that the people do not take 
their ownership seriously. The vast majority of 
even nominal members are abysmally ignorant 
of what is going on in their own branch of the 
church, not to speak of the other branches. Hun- 
dreds of thousands, perhaps millions of church 
members themselves do not from year-end to 
year-end cast a vote or in any conscious manner 
exercise their franchise for or against any pol- 
icy of the church. Certainly multitudes of those 
not even nominal members go from year-end to 
year-end unconscious of the church’s existence, 
except as it is accidentally called to their atten- 
tion. 

The growing volume of criticism may well be 
taken as an evidence of renewed vitality in the 
public’s consciousness of the church. The people 
are at least taking notice. In a democracy slug- 
gish indifference is perhaps more to be feared 
than riot. But once the public consciousness is 
stirred, the public will insist upon finding ex- 
pression in the public institutions. What will 
happen when the people, both in and out, who 
own the churches, awaken to full consciousness 
of their proprietorship? There is much politics 
in the churches already. There is much discus- 
sion of who shall have this office and who shall 
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have the other, much debate as to whether theo- 
logical conservatism or radicalism shall control 
the standards of thought; there is much heated 
argument as to radical or conservative measures 
of administration. But relatively a very small 
group of disputants generate all the heat, and 
even the most vital issues are as if they did 
not exist in the thought of the large majority 
of the people. 


When the Owners Fake Hold 


In civic affairs Americans insist upon “voting 
directly for their presidents. They have to all 
practical intents discarded the electoral college 
which the framers of the constitution with de- 
termined zeal thrust between them and their 
franchise. But no private member of a princi- 
pal branch of the American churches voted di- 
rectly for the officer or officers who control the 
policies or in any large way execute them in his 
church. The direct election of Senators is cer- 
tain to win out,—has already won out, though 
apparently insuperable constitutional barriers in- 
tervene. But who ever heard of direct elections 
by the people in the churches? Even the petty 
offices of the local congregation usually get 
filled by a process incomprehensible to the av- 
erage church member. What a far cry it would 
be for the people of the churches to claim an 
ecclesiastical initiative and referendum and re- 
call!» And yet a great mass of the American 
people are clamoring for these prerogatives of 
democracy in civil affairs with a seriousness and 
determination which is bound to win still fur- 
ther victories for such policies, whatever may be 
the final verdict as to their value. The contest 
is at least evidence of the seriousness with which 
the people take their civil democracy. 

It becomes an interesting question how long 
the very same people who are seriously bent upon 
these prerogatives in civil affairs will remain 
oblivious to the manner in which they are shut 
out from exercising them, or anything like them, 
in the church. One wonders how long the 
thoughtful American will contentedly carry his 
religion and: his politics in sealed compartments. 
Ecclesiastical and civil ideas can surely not long 
surge through the same brain without at least 
a slight admixture. And when the admixture 
takes place some interesting things will happen. 
This article is not intended to add a single rivulet 
to the torrent of criticism pouring out upon the 
church nowadays. It aims merely to point out 
facts. But it certainly will be fun to live through 
the next decade—or two or three—and to ob- 
serve and have part in what will happen when 
the American people come to comprehend who 
owns the church and who has a right to con- 
trol it. 

Such an analysis as this may seem cold and im- 
passive. What is the church, anyway? A pile 
of brick and mortar, which can be assessed at 
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so many dollars? Who cares that the real es- 
tate upon which church buildings are erected is 
estimated at a billion and a half of dollars? 
Land and buildings are not the church, and the 
church is not they; the church cannot be bought 
and sold! All of which may in certain connec- 
tions be worth declaiming, to be sure, just as 
it has sometimes been found important to declare 
that the brain is not the mind. But, all the same, 
no one can quite comprehend how the mind can 
function apart from the brain. It may be desir- 
able frequently to magnify the “church invis- 
ible,” but to become a vital force in human so- 
ciety the church commonly finds it convenient 
if not necessary to assume an intensely visible 
and tangible form. And though this “form,” 
in the subtle analysis of some, may not be veri- 
tably “the church,” yet the most of the people are 
so severely pragmatic as to associate the “form” 
indissolubly with the substance. In any event 
the question is not less interesting, Who owns 
the churches, and, upon claiming proprietorship, 
what will the owners do with them? 


FRESH FROM THE FIELD 


From the correspondence which immediately 
sprang up in response to the announcement: of 
this department last month new sources of in- 
formation and suggestion are opening to us 
which we hope to share with our readers. One 
way to do this will be to quote excerpts which 
show the way the winds of the spirit are blow- 
ing. From old Mexico a business man pauses 
to write: 


“Something must be done for the betterment 
of the poor and ignorant masses here. There 
is a special need for work in public playgrounds 
and recreation. It will have the support of good 
citizens here. A street boys’ home was started, 
with beds for 200 boys and provision for meals. 
Teachers from public schools give free instruc- 
tion at night. It is a good sign that Mexicans 
as much as foreigners are interested in this 
work. In the turmoil of change that is going 
on politically, I hope to see a better social order 
worked out.” 


An Ohio correspondent suggests an inquiry 
into the work being done to train boys and girls 
in the principle and practice of social service, 
particularly by the Sunday schools. We shall 
be glad to have other correspondents answer this 
inquiry by citing practical endeavors being made 
to this end. 

A New York correspondent informs us of the 
organization of the Laity League for Social 
Service -by the New York Federation of 
Churches. One of its first interests is to find 
effective methods of dealing with the social evil 
in New York. Another reports the very signifi- 
cant utterances at a social welfare conference 
which crowded the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine to its utmost capacity. Mayor Sague of 
Poughkeepsie made a deep impression by his 
terse description of “the church coming to her- 
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self, the spirit of Christ acting through the 
church in social service.’ He wanted such an 
answer as the early Christians might have given 
to his question “what the cathedral means to the 
toilers of the city, the tired, underpaid women, 
to all those of the numerous throng who find life 
hard and dull, to the idle, the vicious, to those 
who prey upon their fellows?” On the same oc- 
casion Winston Churchill broke away from his 
campaign for the governorship of New Hamp- 
shire to speak of the modern spirit of the 
churches as a closer relationship to every-day 
life. Bishop McCormick of western Michigan 
thought that the complexity and confusion which 
the church meets in dealing with labor is no 
greater than labor meets in dealing with the 
churches. The unionizing of labor is a plea for 
church unity. Only “christianized labor and 
democratized Christianity can win the world for 
justice, righteousness and peace.” 


JOTTINGS 
ROMAN CATHOLIC SOCIAL ADVANCES 


Roman Catholic churches and societies in Chi- 
cago are advancing their social work vigorously. 
Perhaps the most significant movement is the 
devotion of a parochial school building to the 
social work of a neighborhood center. St. 
Malachy’s church has taken the lead and set a 
high standard in dedicating its new school to 
this purpose. This action is the more noteworthy 
because the opening of public school buildings 
as social centers has not been favored in some 
church quarters. 

The fifteen Catholic charitable organizations 
recently established the Catholic Federation of 
Charities of Chicago, which is expected to in- 
clude as many as 200 Catholic institutions and 
societies. At the call of Cardinal Farley a sim- 
ilar step was taken in New York, where the 
central organization is to be known as the United 
Catholic Works. 

The Polish Roman Catholic Union of America, 
numbering 60,000 members, laid the corner-stone 
of a great new building on the west side in Chi- 
cago, which is to be the national headquarters. 
Tt is to cost $132,000, exclusive of the site, and 
will occupy a prominent corner at the juncture of 
Milwaukee avenue and Augusta street. Besides 
providing ample offices, it will include a library, 
two halls and club rooms for the use of the 270 
parish branches in Chicago, where the Polish 
population now exceeds 350,000. 


JEWISH COMMUNAL DIRECTORY 


Modeled in a measure after the “Kehillahs,” or 
Jewish communities of the old world, and de- 
signed as a special authoritative and representa- 
tive body of the Jews in New York, the Jewish 
Community, or Kehillah, of New York City was 
organized in 1909 by representatives of 500 or- 
ganizations. In this the third year of its exist- 
ence it issues the first annual number of the 
Jewish Communal Directory. Its 140 pages 
contain a list of 3,300 Jewish organizations, 
classified according to the purpose of each group 
and arranged alphabetically. 


HEALTH 


HE reference Miss 
T Eaton makes in 
her article on the eu- 
genics movement on 
page 242 to the widely 
divergent opinions 
among scientists as to 
the inheritance of ac- 
quired characteristics, 
brings to mind a lively 
controversy that has 
been raging ever since 
the time of Darwin 
and that has kad a pro- 
found effect on both 
sociology and moral 
science as well as on 
biology. 

As is well known, 
Darwin believed that 
both through sexual 
selection and through 


lows in the struggle 
for existence as to suc- 
ceed in displacing them 


altogether. 
For many years 
Weismannism held 


sway, and was almost 
unquestioningly receiv- 
ed by biologists and 
made the basis for 
ethical and _ sociolog- 
ical theories by med- 
ical men and _ econo- 
mists, who did not know 
enough to examine it 
critically. Of rlate: 
however, there has 
been a strong tendency 
away from it and back 
to Darwinism. This is 
due to the revival of 
experimental work, a 


adaptation to environ- real return to the 
ment a gradual phys- Courtesy of Life and Labor. methods of Darwin, 
ical modification took WHY THE BABIES ARE AT REST the secret of whose 
place in the animal, greatness was that he 


and that this was handed down by inheritance. 
The most conspicuous opponent of this view has 
been Weismann, who holds that no outer in- 
fluence can alter the germ plasm, and that cnly 
accidental variations inherent in the germ plasm 
are passed on to the offspring. 

To take a concrete illustration, Darwin be- 
lieved that the eyeless fish and crustaceans of 
subterranean rivers had reached this condition as 
the result of a gradual atrophy and disappear- 
ance of the eyes and optic lobes caused by lack 
of use, this change increasing from generation 
to generation. Weismann holds that from time 
to time accidental variations occur, and_ that 
when this variation happens to render the animal 
better fitted to his environment, as would be the 
case with eyeless individuals born in the dark- 
ness, these individuals are better able to propa- 
gate their kind. Their offspring inheriting this 
accidental variation hand it down and gradually 
displace the descendants of the normal but less 
well-adapted crustaceans. 

Obviously, the time required by the Weisman- 
nian hypothesis would be aeons longer than that 
required by the Darwinian, but even if we accept 
the enormous lapse of time which this system of 
evolution demands, there are certain variations 
hard to explain by it. For instance, most dogs 
turn round and round in a circle before lying 
down to sleep. This is explained as a relic of 
the time when they were beasts of the jungle 
and were accustomed to tramping down the long 
grass to make a bed for themselves. As a grad- 
ually acquired habit, this is easily understand- 
able, but it is hard to conceive that dogs born 
from time to time with this tendency should have 
had so enormous an advantage over their fel- 
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never theorized without putting every step to 
the test of observed facts. 

Peter Kropotkin gave in the November and 
December issues of the Nineteenth Century of 
last year a most interesting review of these re- 
cent experiments on the response of animals to 
environment and the influence of environment 
on the germ plasm. He says that these biologists 
have established one important fact, that besides 
the accidental, indiscriminate, indefinite varia- 
tions of which the cause is utterly unknown, and 
which in their bulk must be kept within certain 
narrow limits, there is variation which is definite, 
discriminate, greater in its effects, and to a very 
large degree adaptive. It is impossible to give 
descriptions of the observations on which this 
statement is founded, for it would take too much 
space, but by way of illustration mention may 
be made of the rapid adaptation of certain low- 
land plants to Alpine conditions, an adaptation 
appearing in the daughter plant and showing 
more clearly still in the granddaughter; and also 
the changes in the sense organs of crustaceans, 
which are kept in the dark for several genera- 
tions and then restored again to the light. The 
articles will well repay reading, and the impar- 
tial student will do weil to read also the contrary 
view as expressed by Sir Ray Lankester in the 
September number of the same review. 


a 
[NX the report of the conference of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Medicine, New Haven, 
1909, there is an article’ on the relation between 
large families and infant mortality, which con- 
firms the position Miss Fiske takes on this ques- 


; *Hxcessive Child-Bearing as a Factor in Infant Mortal- 
ity. By Alice Hamilton, Hull House, Chicago. 


November 23, 1912. 
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tion in her article entitled Where Race Suicide 
Does not Prevail on page 244. 

An inquiry was made into the histories of 1,600 
families in the neighborhoods of Hull House and 


the University of Chicago Settlement and these: 


families were divided into two groups—the first 
including those with four children and less than 
four—the second those with six children and 
more than six. Families with five children were 
omitted. The results, calculated on a basis of 
1,000 births, were for the small family group, 
118 deaths under three years of age, and for the 
large family group, 267. The rate increased as 
the size of the family increased, as can be seen 
by the following table: 


InFANT DeatH Rates 1n LarceE FAMILIES 
Families of 4 children and less 118 deaths per 1,000 births ; 


“i “ 6 46 “ over 267 “ 

“é ch ere “ec “ “ 230 “ec “se 
“ coe “ec ‘“ “& 991 “ “6 
“6 “ 9 “ a “« 303 “ “ 


In discussing this paper, Dr. Theodate Smith 
of Clark University, gave a summary of the re- 
sults of an inquiry into the history of the mar- 
riages of Harvard and Yale graduates, extending 
back over two hundred years. Apparently large 
families and an amazingly high infant mortality 
went hand in hand in early days in New England. 
Seven out of thirteen children dying in infancy, 
or even nine out of ten were not unusual in- 
stances. Following up the histories of 323 women 
it. was found that many of their children were 
defective and did not live to maturity or did not 
marry, and that these very large families tended 
to be extinguished by the fourth or fifth genera- 
tion. 

er EEK 


FOR the last few years, we have all been 

shocked and alarmed by successive epi- 
demics of poliomyelitis, the so-called infant 
paralysis, which have appeared in widely sep- 
arated places, have spread mysteriously without 
following the usual laws of contagion, and have 
caused death or hopeless crippling in children 
and grown people. Facts have been reported 
which seem to show that the contagion passed 
from person to person, and again other cases 
were reported occurring sporadically in remote 
country districts. That the disease is caused 
by a germ seems most probable, but exhaustive 
researches have failed to discover it. 

No disease can be prevented or controlled un- 
less we know how it is carried, and it is extreme- 
ly difficult to discover the mode of transmission 
when the infectious agent has not been discov- 
ered. In the case of poliomyelitis, we do not 
know the virus, we only know that it is small 
enough to pass a filter which holds back the ordi- 
nary germs of disease. Other diseases caused 
by a filterable virus have been found to be con- 
veyed from the infected to the healthy through 
the bites of insects, as for instance yellow fever, 
and it is natural that the minds of investigators 
should turn to the possibility of insect-borne 1n- 
fection in poliomyelitis. The investigation of 
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recent epidemics. by the Massachusetts State 
Board of Health brought out evidence in favor 
of this mode of infection. The suramer and 
autumn months are the season for epidemics, 
not the winter. It is a disease of the country 
and small town, rather than of the city. 

Dr. M. J. Rosenau of Harvard reported at the 
recent International Congress of Hygiene in 
Washington’ the results of his experiments to 
show whether or not the biting stable fly 
(Stomoxys Calcitrans) is a possible transmitter 
of the infection of poliomyelitis. He caused 
these flies to feed on the discharges of monkeys 
infected with poliomyelitis, and then caught the 
flies and imprisoned them in cages with healthy 
monkeys whom the flies then bit. At the time 
this report was made he could not speak with 
absolute positiveness of the result, because there 
had not yet been time enough to show whether 
the diseased spinal cord of the second series of 
monkevs would carry the virus to a third series. 


* * * 


HIS missing link in the chain of evidence has 
just been supplied by Anderson and Frost, 
who report that they were able to transmit polio- 
myelitis from diseased monkeys to healthy ones 
through the agency of stable flies and to transmit 
the infection to a fresh monkey by injecting an 
emulsion of the cord of one of the animals_in- | 
fected by the flies. 

In the early days of bacteriology, Robert Koch 
declared that in order to prove that a certain - 
germ is the cause of an infectious disease, three. 
postulates must be fulfilled: First, the infectious 
agent must be found in an enormous number of 
cases of the disease; second, this infectious agent, 
when obtained in pure culture, must be capable 
of producing’ in animals the disease in question, 
and third, it must be found again in the bodies 
of the experimentally infected animals. Of 
course, in the case of an invisible filterable virus 
it is much’ harder to fulfill Koch’s postulates, 
because the presence of the virus can be proved 
only by its effect on a susceptible animal. An- 
derson’s and Frost’s experiments seem to have 
proved that the virus can be carried by the 
bite of the stable fly. 

It is hardly possible to exaggerate the import- 
ance of such a discovery. Time was when the 
prospect of an outbreak of cholera or of yellow 
fever filled people with blind, unreasoning ter- 
ror, now it simply rouses health authorities to 
vigorous preventive measures. During the last 
few years, parents have fled panic stricken from 
localities where poliomyelitis had appeared, be- 
cause they knew of no way to shield their chil- 
dren from the infection. It remains, of course, for 
further work to determine whether the bite of 
this fly is the usual or the only method of trans- 
mission of this disease, but in the meantime the 
confirmation of Rosenau’s theory will undoubted- 
ly result in efforts by health authorities in cases 
where poliomyelitis has prevailed to isolate care- 
fully all suspected cases and to eliminate the 
stable fly. 


1See Tlealth and the Nations. By 
Survey, November 2, 1912, p. 147. 


Ira S. Wile, -THE 


THE EUGENICS MOVEMENT 


AMEY B. EATON ; 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


The the First 
Eugenics Congress in London in July brings to 
the attention more concretely the rapid growth 


meeting of International 


of ‘the new science of eugenics. Opinions differ 
widely as to the value of the meetings and some 
even agree with Peter Kropotkin that eugenics 
should not yet be dignified with the title of a 
science but that it is only a group of ideas, gen- 
eralities and desires of a few people. 

As Tue Survey has already stated, the con- 
gress proved to be rather an “exchange of views 
and mutual instruction than a scientific body 
equipped to work out a platform of concerted 

action.” Yet to some, as to Prof. Raymond 
- Pearl who writes in Science, the congress seemed 
a great success from every point of view, with 
an almost entire lack of the sensationalism and 
hasty generalization as to the solution of funda- 
mental social problems which had been expected 
by the general public. No attempt was made 
toward a technically scientific congress since 
such a policy seemed unwise. In the eugenics 
movement an earnest attempt is being made to 
show that science is the only safe guide in re- 
spect to the most fundamental of social prob- 
lems, “but if science wishes to lead, she must 
speak the same language as those she expects 
to follow her.” The personnel of. the attend- 
ance was of the highest rank, and from an in- 
ternational point of view, the congress seems 
to have given a valuable opportunity for a full 
discussion of eugenic problems as they appear in 
different civilizations and communities. 

The reports as a whole seemed to show that 
in no country is research work in eugenics being 
carried on more widely than in America. An 
account has already been given in THE SurvEY 
of the aims of eugenics and a statement made 
as to the establishment of the eugenics record 
office at Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, N. Y., 
in October, 1910. The work has been developed 
rapidly since that time, two more summer classes 
of field workers have been trained by Dr. Daven- 
port and many more institutions in Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, New Hampshire, New Jersey 
and other states have since added such workers 
to their staffs and are now carrying on investi- 
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gations into the family histories of their patients, 
The 
eugenics record office has published its findings 


be they feeble-minded, epileptic or insane. 


in a series of bulletins, and two memoirs are 
shortly to appear. In these we undoubtedly get 
as thorough and scientific work as can be found 
anywhere in the treatment of eugenic data. 

In addition to the work of the record office, 
many states are carrying on independent work 
For instance, in Virginia the State 
Board of Charities has been undertaking an 
investigation of their feeble-minded with a view 
to persuading their legislature to provide them a 
home for the feeble-minded where adequate 
On the ground that 
efficient government contemplates not only the 
immediate happiness of the people but also con- 
siders the citizens of the future and therefore is 
concerned for the improvement of the race, the 
New York State Board of Charities a year ago 
established a Bureau of Analysis and Investiga- 
tion with special reference to eugenics, and an 
outline of its field and purpose may be found 
in THE Survey “for September 21, 1912. In 
New Jersey, a eugenics bureau is also in pro- 
cess of formation and in Utah a state eugenics 
society is being planned. Other states are show- 
ing their interest in single phases of the move- 
ment and hardly one is not engaged in some 
eugenic work. 


in eugenics. 


custodial care can be given. 


The literature of eugenics is growing apace. 
In England besides the works of Galton, Pear- 
son, Bateson, and the Eugenic Memoirs, we have 
the writings of the Whethams’ and Havelock 
Ellis’s recent book, The Task of Social Hygiene, 
as well as six short studies called Tracts of the 
Times. The earlier studies in America in- 
cluded Dugdale’s Jukes, Winship’s Jukes- 
Edwards, and later we find Kellicott’s Social 
Direction of Human Evolution, Davenport's 
Heredity in Relation to Eugenics, Jordan’s 
Heredity of Richard Roe, Goddard’s Kallikak 
Family, Kellogg’s Beyond War and others touch- 
ing other phases of the subject. 

The eugenics movement is thus seen to have 
strong scientific backing in this country and 
abroad, but it is unfortunate perhaps that the 
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social worker looks with distrust upon the biolo- 
gist and that the latter fails to appreciate the 
devoted and scientific work of the former. There 
is therefore emerging a new figure, the eugenist, 
who is seeking to harmonize the two viewpoints, 
to show each the deeper value of the other, to 
attempt to co-operate with both and to lead both 
on to broader programs and concerted action. 
Possibly no one is fitted to present the new 
position as adequately as does Havelock Ellis: 


“The great movement of social reform during 
the nineteenth century has moved in four stages, 
each of which has reinforced rather than re- 
placed that which went before; (1) the effort 
to cleanse the gross filth of the cities and to 
remedy obvious disorder by systematic atten- 
tion to scavenging, drainage, the supply of water 
and artificial light as well as by improved polic- 
ing; (2) the great system of factory legislation 
for regulating the conditions of work and to 
some extent restraining the work of women and 
children; (3) the introduction of national sys- 
tems of education and the gradual extension of 
the idea of education to cover far more than 
mere instruction; and (4) most fundamental of 
all and last to appear, the effort to guard the 
child before the school age, even at birth, even 
before birth, by bestowing due care on the future 
mother. Social hygiene may be said 
to be a development and even a transformation 
-of what was formerly known as social reform. 
In that transformation it has undergone two 
fundamental changes. In the first place it is no 
longer merely an attempt to deal with the con- 
ditions under which life is lived, seeking to treat 
bad conditions as they occur without going to 
their source, but it aims at prevention. It ceases 
to be simply a reforming of forms and ap- 
proaches in a comprehensive manner not only 
the conditions of life but life itself. In the 
second place, its method is no longer haphazard 
but organized and systematic, being based on a 
growing knowledge of those biological sciences 
which were scarcely in their infancy when the 
era of social reform began. Thus social hygiene 
is at once more radical and more scientific than 
the old conception of social reform. It is the 
inevitable method by which at a certain stage, 
civilization is compelled to continue its own 
course and to preserve, perhaps to elevate the 
race. Eugenics constitutes the link be- 
tween the social reform of the past, painfully 
struggling to improve the conditions of life, and 
the social hygiene of the future which is au- 
thorized to deal adequately with the conditions 
of life because it has its hands on the sources 
of life. On this plane we are able to concen- 
trate our energies on the finer ends of life, be- 
cause we may reasonably expect to be no longer 
hampered by the ever-increasing burdens which 
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were placed upon us by the failure to control 
life, while the more we succeed in our efforts to 
purify and strengthen life, the more magnificent 
become the tasks we may reasonably hope to at- 
tempt and compass.” 


In THe Survey for February 18, 1911, the 
editor took up a discussion of this new scientific 
viewpoint and in the light of it examined the 
current ideas of social workers and philanthro- 
pists with a view to testing them and presenting 
squarely the issue of whether the latter accept 
and utilize as they should these newly established 
ideas of heredity. He concludes that we may 
still consider the environment as the main field 
for the social worker but that we must accept 
the warning of scientists that heredity is a social 
fact. Is this a broad enough acceptance of the 
newer ideas or in the light of present work must 
we go further and admit that heredity and en- 
vironment must equally demand the attention of 
every fair-minded person who is concerned with 
the greatest development of the individual and 
of the race? 

That some of the broadest minds of the day 
are differing on these very issues is illustrated 
by a comparison of two articles in the Popular 
Science Monthly for 1910 or by a comparison 
of Dr. Davenport’s book with the latter of these 
two articles. In April, 1910, Dr. F. A. Woods 
of Harvard writes: “Experimentally and _ sta- 
tistically there is not a grain of proof that ordi- 
narily environment can alter the salient mental 
and moral traits in any measurable degree from 
what they were pre-determined to be through 
innate influences.’ And from Dr. Davenport’s 
book we learn that some scientists believe’ that 
many physical traits and many mental and 
moral characteristics are inherited; that there 
are definite unit characters in the germ cell 
which determine at birth whether or not an in- 
dividual shall have possibilities of development 
along certain lines. In his chapter on the Geo- 
graphical Distribution of Inheritable Traits, Dr. 
Davenport emphasizes his belief that the germ 
plasm is the source of the majority of human 
traits, be they for good or for ill. His opinion 
is corroborated by a psychologist writing in the 
Eugenics Review for July, 1912. 

On the other hand in the Popular Science 
Monthly for October, 1910, Simon N. Patten 
writes on the Laws of Environmental Influence 
and tells us that “physical traits do not corre- 
spond to the virtues and vices emphasized by 
society: Social traits change from environment 
to environment, from group to group and even 
from family to family. The motives for adopt- 
ing a virtue come to the individual through social 
influences. It is more reasonable to assume that 
the virtues a man cherishes are due to the so- 
ciety of which he is a part and not to the 
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germinal that make up _ his 
heredity.” 

Such are the opinions of masters who look 
at the problem from different sides of the field, 
the one teaching the biologic lesson, the other 
the economic interpretation of history. Is it not 
these two conflicting viewpoints which the eu- 
genist must seek to harmonize and correlate be- 
fore the best results can be attained? The eu- 
genist admits frankly that he has as yet no 
definite platform of concerted action with the 
object of proposing immediate legislation, but 
he asks attention for his viewpoint nevertheless 
and begs that it be given a more thorough and 
careful attention by all who are engaged in social 
and educational work. 

The present need in eugenics is for greater 
knowledge, for a more careful intensive com- 
pilation and study of facts. As the charity or- 
ganization movement has sought to correlate 
the social forces at work in our cities, may not 
.state eugenic bureaus be formed gradually in all 
our states (as already in New York and New 
Jersey) which shall seek the co-operation not 
of biologists and social workers alone but of all 
who come in touch with the bio-sociological 
forces in the state—physicians, psychologists, 
educators, legislators and especially parents of 
all classes in their homes? Such bureaus should 
certainly consider first the work with defectives 


determinants 
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but is there not also a broader constructive work 
which they can also carry out gradually? 
Eugenics is already being taught in some of our 
leading educational institutions and its wider ex- 
tension in the educational system is strongly 
advocated by leading educators as by G. Stanley 
Hall. 

Extremists in the eugenic field urge imme- 
diate legislative action but many scientific eu- 
genists await further knowledge first. Consid- 
eration for racial welfare is of vital importance 
but if it comes too quickly or at the expense of 
individuals, it is not likely to be sound. Many 
concur with the opinion of one of the leading 
eugenists of England, Dr. C. W. Saleeby, in his 
belief that in the long run individual and racial 
welfare cannot be opposed to each other but 
are identical. Voluntary certificates of health 
before marriage and voluntary sterilization of 
those pronounced unfit by specialists are 
strongly to be urged. Except in the case of 
undeniable defect, we cannot go further except 
to ask for a consideration of the eugenic view- 
point in all social work, be it purely relief giving, 
be it working with children or families, be it 
even more broadly constructive. And so may 
we not build deeper and on a scientific basis 
that charity, spirit of brotherhood, sympathy and 
love of humanity which alone can give true value 
to any social work? 


WHERE RACE SUICIDE DOES NOT PREVAIL 
ANNETTE FISKE 


Much has been said and written these last few 
years upon “race suicide” and the possibility of 
remedying the “evil.” The chief, if not the only, 
remedy suggested has been the encouragement of 
indiscriminate increase in the size of families. 
Ex-President Roosevelt has been prominent in 
advocating large families and the parish priest 
is usually an advocate of the birth of more chil- 
dren. Is such advice needed, however, among 
those who have small incomes with which to meet 
the high cost of living? What is the effect of a 
large number of children upon such families? 

Those who know conditions, as district nurses 
and social workers, agree that the poor have 
far too many children as a rule. Where six or 
seven children are living there have often been 
three or four deaths. Miscarriages are numer- 
ous and are considered by, the mothers as hardly 
worth mentioning. For a woman to bear nine or 
ten children is common; and fourteen or sixteen 
are far from rare. One Italian woman of twen- 
ty-seven, who had had nine children, expressed 
the general feeling of these mothers when she 
said she hoped she would have no more. Except 
for the rare exceptions, the mothers would be 
satisfied with two or three children. 

When a family must live on $9 a week or even 
less and there are seven, eight, nine, or even 
more children to be clothed and fed, what can 


the home conditions be? People talk about the 
crowded quarters in the North End of Boston 
and of the breaking of the rules of the Board 
of Health regarding space per individual, but 
can conditions be otherwise with the present 
cost of rent and food? What wonder if an un- 
skilled workman, having numerous mouths to 
feed, and having to pay from $10 to $16 a month 
for three rooms, lives with his entire family 
in one of them, rents one out for $3 a month 
and allows still others to sleep in his kitchen for 
$2.50. At best under normal conditions such 
families by skillful management may keep even 
in their money affairs, but if sickness comes, 
they are forced into debt. Weeks and months 
may pass before they are able to clear them- 
selves, if indeed they ever succeed in doing so. 

The mother’s health and that of her children 
merit consideration. Even where the husband 
earns $15 or $20 a week, if the woman bears a 
child yearly,—and this is frequently the case,— 
she soon becomes a physical wreck. Under 
such conditions the children’s health suffers from 
lack of care. Seven children in nine years or 
six children under six, the youngest two twins, 
(examples I have in mind), meant a severe drain 
upon the mother’s system. It is essential that 
more time, say two or three years, should elapse 
between consecutive births to allow the mother 
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adequate time for recuperation. She may thus 
be enabled to nurse another child without detri- 
ment to herself, nor will the other children suf- 
fer neglect. These mothers know nothing of the 
hygiene of pregnancy or, if they do, are unable 
to follow it. They must work up to the last 
minute, and must begin again as soon as their 
strength permits, frequently the day after the 
child’s birth. The housework must be done, 
the children must be fed and some need the nim- 
ble fingers of the mother to dress them. The 
mother must keep at work while power is forth- 
coming. The care at the time of confinement 
is most defective, so that it is not strange that 
ill-health and discouragement are prevalent. One 
mother, a sensible little woman, with a husband 
earning $10 a week, bore three little ones less 
than a year apart. After the birth of the third 
baby, she felt miserable physically and mentally. 
Unable to get any rest, housed up constantly, she 
became desperate. What wonder that she medi- 
tated suicide or at least an abortion if she were 
to become pregnant again. Possibly she was not 
as good a manager as some; but mothers must 
be taken as they are and to increase their bur- 
dens beyond their strength in no way makes them 
more ‘efficient. 

Another woman, very capable, with a hus- 
band whose irregular work pays well, has had 
seven children in nine years and is worn and 
wan. Each birth places her between life and 
death. Weakened, house-ridden by the demands 
of her family, hopeless of better conditions in 
the future, is it strange that she does not care 
whether she lives or dies? 

A third woman, only thirty-eight years old, 
has had sixteen children. Thirteen, including 
three sets of twins, came within fourteen years. 
Seven died. The doctor finally said that her 
health demanded that she have no more children. 

Some of the social effects of such rapid child- 
bearing were disclosed by a study of 225 families 
in which the children were either numerous or 
followed each other at too short intervals, such 
as three children born in four years. The 


youngest child in each of these families was tak- - 


ing milk from a milk station in Boston or vicinity 
or in Fall River. Some were still nursing when 
the data were gathered. The mothers were, 
therefore, still within the child-bearing age, the 
majority being from thirty to thirty-five although 
the ages varied from eighteen to forty-five. Many 
of the mothers looked older than they were 
and few were in really rugged health. With 
thirty of these families I have had personal ac- 
quaintance. Undoubtedly some children have 
been born and died of whom I have no knowl- 
edge, while miscarriages are seldom mentioned 
unless specifically asked for. As a well-known 
worker said of a family in which births were 
recorded for 1892, 1893, 1895, 1897, 1899, 1901, 
1906, “there were doubtless some deaths or mis- 
carriages between 1901 and 1906.” 

The nationalities of the families were largely 
Italian, Irish and French-Canadian. The weekly 
income of a majority was from $6 to $10 a week. 
In some cases it fell as low as $6 or $7; rarely 
it rose to $15 or over. 
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Cuitp Morvrarity in LArcGe FAMILIES 
No. 

or CHIL- AGE TOTAL 

DREN IN No. OF OF OLDEST No, CHIL- No. 
, FAMILY. FAMILIES. CHILD, DREN Born, D&rAD 

3 4 3 years 12 4 
4 33 8-5 12 5 
5 8 8-5 40 13 
6 12 16-8 72 22 
i 57 14-8 899 78 
8 61 26-8 488 82 
9 36 29-11 324 82 
10 13 22-13 130 25 
11 Z, -14 132 46 
12 a 24-15 84 31 
13 fii 24-14 91 27 
14 2 2 28 if 

15 if. 23 15 
16 1 21 16 12 
18 1 23 18 8 
Motels. "220 1861 451 


It is obvious that only fifteen families (6.6 per 
cent.) had five children or fewer—while thirty- 
one (13.7 per cent.) had over ten children. The 
rapid child-bearing is sufficiently indicated by 
comparing the number of children born per fam- 
ily with the age of the oldest child. When 
two figures are used it indicates the difference 
between the ages of the oldest children in those 
families 

The total mortality of 451 out of 1,861 equals 
23.7 per cent. though the age at death was not 
accurately ascertainable. 

The total number of families with the varying 
number of children is too small for statistical 
purposes but there is a suggestion that the larger 
the number of children, the higher both the abso- 
lute and relative mortality. This is in accord- 
ance with the general experience of those who 
have investigated large families. Another rea- 
son for presenting the figures without long dis- 
cussion is the fact that it hardly seems fair to, 
compare the mortality of families with three 
children under three years and those with seven 
children under eight to fourteen years, if 
the mothers are still within the child-bearing 
age. For a careful study it would be de- 
sirable to have the families complete in 
the sense that further children could not enter 
to disturb percentage calculation. It is sufficient 
to note that on the basis of the figures presented 
the average number of children born was over 
eight and the average number dying was two. 
It is probable that most of the deaths occurred 
under two years in accordance with the general 
curve of infant mortality. 

The effect of rapid child bearing is not appar- 
ent from the tabulation, but the appearance of 
the broken mothers and weakened children pleads 
for more rational intervals between consecutive 
births if children are to be numerous. A brief 
reference to the details of some particular fam- 
ilies may be of value in showing the difficulties 
for family development in the face of many chil- 
dren born at short intervals. 

Three children—One young mother of eight- 
een, who had been married at fifteen, lost her 
first baby, had one living fifteen months old 
and another had just come. Mrs. C. had had 
three children at intervals of about two years 
but lost them all through improper feeding. 

Four children—Mrs. A. had four babies and 
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three miscarriages in eight years. All of the 
babies were prematurely born because of the 
mother’s kidney trouble and two of them died. 

Five children—In one family the youngest were 
twins, born when the next older child was less 
than eleven months old. These twins weighed 
about three pounds each and lived only a few 
weeks, In another family the father of five 
living children made only $6 or $7 a week. 

Six children—Of Mrs. M.’s six children, the 
oldest was eight years and the youngest five 
months. She lost two. Her husband abandoned 
her suddenly before the last baby came. ‘ 

Eight children—Mrs. S. had eight sons in 
ten years and was a physical wreck. Mrs. Sh. 
and Mrs. G., though like Mrs. S. they had lost 
no children, were also worn out, while Mrs. T. 
was enervated. Mrs. V.’s oldest child was nine 
years old and she had lost her last two babies 
of marasmus at the age of two or three months. 
Soon after the death of the last she found her- 
self again pregnant. She is a woman who gets 
up the day after the baby is born and does all 
her own work. Needless to say, she looks nearly 
twenty years older than she is, though in fairly 
good health. In this case both father and mother 
told me they thought too frequent births was 
one reason why the last two children had died. 
“They,” meaning the priests, “keep telling us 
to have children,” the father said to me, “but 
it seems to me the children cannot have good 
health when they come so close together and it is 
hard to raise such a large family.” 

Nine children—Five were still-born in one 
family. Mrs. H. lost two though she was more 
intelligent than the average and had given them 
good care. Mrs. P. lost six. Both she and her 
husband are consumptive, and she is a miserable 
physical wreck. Her youngest child is a few 
months old. Mrs. S., whose oldest child was 
sixteen and who was expecting another, was in 
fair health, but she seldom got out of doors. 

Ten children—Mrs. R., whose oldest would 
have been fourteen if it had lived, had lost two 
and: she expected another baby. Her husband 
works away from home and sends her only $8 
a week. 

Twelve children—In one family where the old- 
est was twenty-four there were two deaths, while 
in another, where the oldest was only fifteen, 
there were seven deaths. 

Thirteen children—One woman had thirteen 
children in fourteen years and a half, of whom 
three died. The father earned $6 a week. 

Fourteen children—Mrs. V., aged thirty-three, 
had had fourteen children, the oldest twenty-one 
and the youngest two years. Of these three died 
in early infancy of cholera infantum. All but 
the youngest were rachitic. 

“The children come fast, usually as fast as 
nature will allow. As the family increases there 
is more demand for food and clothing but the 
family income does not increase to meet the de- 
mand upon it. In fact, it is more likely to de- 
crease, as the woman grows weaker with child- 
bearing and child-raising and is less able to sup- 
plement the income by outside work. In many 
families the man patronizes the saloon every 
night in the week and spends half his earnings 
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on drink.” Such are the conclusions of a dis- 
trict nurse in the northern country districts near 
Canada and such are the conclusions of most 
nurses working in the poor districts of the city. 

Poverty and large families go hand in hana in 
more senses than one. Life becomes cheap, 
though these parents cling to their children with 
strong affection, unwished-for as they may have 
been. Who can wonder that with such small in- 
comes and with only the mother to attend to 
the house and household, the addition of each 
child is dreaded? Only more work and care and 
possibly sickness is in store for the mother. The 
husband who spends much on drink or gambling 
is not to be wholly condemned. To come home 
after a hard day’s work to an untidy house full 
of children, whom the mother has scant time to 
train, is not calculated to encourage rest and re- 
laxation. A good manager is necessary to care 
for a lot of children besides keeping three or 
four rooms neat, and it is not strange that the 
weary and discouraged mother becomes careless. 
Fretfulness and nervousness prevail and life is 
far from cheerful. Drunkenness is a2 common 
vice among these fathers, and though one can 
hardly call one ‘effect and the other cause, the 
discouragement consequent upon having a large 
family and a small income leads to drinking, 
and lack of self-control in one line of conduct 
tends to lack of self-control in other lines. 

Among these families, the work of a friendly 
visitor and district nurse is needed above all ' 
others. The mother’s health should receive at- 
tention before the child comes. Let her be’ 
taught the simple rules of good health and the 
father persuaded to put her in a position where 
she can follow them instead of being subject to 
overwork and disease. She needs to be instructed 
in the care, especially the feeding, of the baby. 
The importance of breast feeding must be em- 
phasized. Better training in housekeeping should 
be given to the daughters. But the situation 
reaches deeper. 

Large families are good where the parents 
have good health and are able to give the children 
proper food and education. Parents with 
tuberculosis or some other serious disease should 
not bring miserable defective children into the 
world year after year, nor should parents give 
birth even to innumerable healthy children for 
whom they have no means of providing either 
physically or in the way of education.. 

I am not criticizing the poor. I know what 
they have to contend with—continuous days of 
labor spent in a struggle to make both ends meet 
and with small share of enjoyment of a health- 
ful kind. But better fewer citizens than an in- 
crease of weak ones. The welfare of the family 
should be above personal gratification. Better 
the spread of newer ideals for childhood—to 
make one’s children above all things sturdy, able 
and good citizens, than the preachment of fre- 
quent children. Women can teach the mothers 
the ways of health, can interest the daughters 
and sometimes the sons in wholesome home pleas- 
ures, but to persuade the men to be wise in their 
fatherhood, this is a work for men. Who will 
show the way? 

November 23, 1912. 
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WHAT WILL NEW YORK DO ABOUT BROOKLYN? 


FRANCIS H. McLEAN 
GENERAL SECRETARY AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIETIES FOR ORGANIZING CHARITY 


New York has been held these many years as 
the city of lost opportunities. To the just-bud- 
ding city awakening to social and civic respon- 
sibilities, it has furnished an inexhaustible store 
of warnings. For him who is trying to guide 
newer communities aright, the most useful of 
weapons has been the costliness of New York’s 
hindsight, particularly the slow progress in hous- 
ing reform with its terrific toll in disease, and 
the amazing expense of letting in a little sun- 
light and green in congested neighborhoods 
where small parks and playgrounds were’ not 
thought of until it became necessary to tear 
down valuable buildings to make room for them. 

There is clearly facing the city today a new 
problem which requires foresight, or again hind- 
sight will be a tremendously costly luxury. This 
problem concretely stated is: Will the business 
community of the Borough of Manhattan recog- 
nize its equal responsibility toward the proper 
development of progressive social agencies in 
all the residential and manufacturing boroughs 
of the city? More particularly, will it recognize 
that there is need of taking a greater-city view 
in this respect regarding the newer parts of the 
city? So far as the Bronx is concerned, it has 
in social development been the complement of 
Manhattan, both being part of the old city. There 
is as yet little need of wider attention being 
given to the Borough of Richmond. Queens is 
another story. It must first have an internal 
awakening and coalescence and develop a bor- 
ough spirit. 

Brooklyn is fast becoming the city’s biggest 
problem on the social side, and to solve it there 
is need for the concentrated attention of the 
business interests of the city. No one will dis- 
pute that Manhattan, as*the years go by, will 
become more and more the exclusively business 
_and commercial center of the city, and that 
Brooklyn will become the greatest residential 
and manufacturing section. 

Some interesting figures regarding schools 
have recently been made public. The school reg- 
istration for the present term as given out by 
City Superintendent Maxwell shows a total of 
272,212 for Manhattan and 254,097 for Brook- 
lyn—Brooklyn is second by 18,115. But in 1906 
the average daily attendance for Manhattan was 
228,857, and for Brooklyn 175,517, a difference 
of 53,340. In 1911 the average daily attendance 
for Manhattan was 243,641, and for Brooklyn 
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216,971, a difference of 26,670. Thus from 1906 
to 1911 the increase was 6.45 per cent for Man- 
hattan and 23.61 per cent for Brooklyn. 

These school figures give the most emphatic 
evidence that, so far as the life of the people is 
concerned, Brooklyn will soon become more im- 
portant than Manhattan. 

Turning to total population, the census shows 
that from 1900 to 1910, Brooklyn grew from 
1,166,582 to 1,634,351, an increase of 467,769; 
while Manhattan grew from 1,850,093 to 2,331,- 
542, an increase of 481,449. In the last years 
of the decade Brooklyn was growing much more 
rapidly than Manhattan, and in the year follow- 
ing the census the increase in Brooklyn was 129,- 
584, as compared with 96,618 in Manhattan, ac- 
cording to the estimates of the Department of 
Health. The average percentages of increase 
during the decade were 2.6 for Manhattan and 
4 for Brooklyn, but during the last year the in- 
crease in Brooklyn was over 7 per cent, and this 
ratio will be still further increased when the tun- 
nels which have been authorized are bored under 
the river. 

Joseph Cacavajo, an engineer whose estimates 
are used by the Brooklyn Eagle, believes that 
1915 will show the high-water mark of Manhat- 
tan’s population at 2,633,000, with 1,975,000 for 
Brooklyn. His estimates, and those of another 
careful estimator, Walter Laidlaw, secretary of 
the Federation of Churches, for succeeding 
decades commencing with 1920 are: 


MANHATTAN BrONx BROOKLYN 
1920 

Cacavajom’ we. 2 2,500,000 950,000 2,500,000 

Wald we weet scenes 2,410,933 862,323 2,320,364 
1930 

CaCayajOn tetetetens shel sis 2,500,000 1,600,000 3,500,000 

Mia Gla wreetetee cereus: oore 2,132,365 1,438,088 3,074,315 
1940 

Cacavajoys..2..-.-. 2,200,000 2,400,000 5,000,000 

Tier a Waeopet erase usiare e 1,495,778 2,1585221 2,895,935 
1950 

MOA CAV A Omreis ete eestor 2,000,000 3,250,000 7,000,000 


From 1902 to 1911 inclusive the number of 
plans for new-law tenements filed with the Tene- 
ment House Department were: Manhattan 5,376, 
Bronx 5,162, Brooklyn 13,813 and Queens 3,643. 
The total of tenement buildings and apartments 
registered in the department is: 


New Law Oup Law TOorat 

Manat tatiae ea cases eteeetttbeasns 4,674 36,546 41,220 

BrOnxaee es bcte ewebtoees age fetclye © 3,881 4,921 8,802 

PTOOK LVI stiemape-cuee.< aleedt af stone 9,694 37,203 46,897 
247 
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Nothing is shown here as to relative sizes of ten- 
ements, but the figures are offered as showing 
that Brooklyn today has more tenements to be 
watched than Manhattan. 

These are but a few indications of one im- 
portant fact—that in the gradual pushing out of 
population from Manhattan, fan-shaped Brook- 
lyn, with its focus against Manhattan and open- 


ing toward Long Island and, New England, will 


become the home of an increasingly larger pro- 
portion of the population of the greater city. 

What this gradual ascendancy of Brooklyn in 
city affairs means politically has been already 
sensed. Manhattan will concentrate more and 
more of the wealth, but no matter how great that 
concentration may be, it will be governed by the 
masses of Brooklyn where the votes will be. It 
is fashionable now to reduce social consideration 
to terms of enlightened selfishness. To follow 
that fashion in this connection, what Brooklyn 
is and what Brooklyn will be is of the utmost 
importance to the business interests of Manhat- 
tan, because politically Manhattan’s ascendancy 
is on the wane. The attempt of one important 
political society to stretch its tentacles across 
Brooklyn Bridge indicates a sagacity which has 
not been evidenced as yet by Manhattan’s busi- 
ness interests in the social field. 

I have tried to show that as the financial, trade 
and commercial center, Manhattan must be inter- 
ested equally in the social field in all the bor- 
oughs and particularly in Brooklyn. Now if it 
had happened that in the different boroughs there 
lived fairly equal proportions of all kinds of re- 
sourceful men, one might say that there was no 
need of considering the city-wide social respon- 
sibilities of the trade center. Each borough hav- 
ing its fair share of the resourceful, the more 
resourceful, and the most resourceful, would look 
after itself. But even if that were so, it would 
not be a fair view. There is, and has always 
been, the greatest temptation for the Brooklyn 
man with a Manhattan office to become more 
interested in Manhattan’s than in Brooklyn’s so- 
cial agencies. They are for the moment larger, 
they are closer to him during his working hours, 
Brooklyn is only his sleeping place. Further- 
more, there are the many who reside in suburban 
places; what of them? 

Cogent as are these reasons for Manhattan to 
view its social responsibilities as a center from 
which to supplement local resources rather than 
to consider that it has only the responsibility for 
the old city, there is now added another and over- 
whelming reason. There has been for many 
years a trend of the more resourceful away from 
Brooklyn. Witness, for instance, the remarkable 
transformation which is taking place in that fine 
old residence section, Brooklyn Heights, where 
apartment houses and boarding houses are taking 
the place of the splendid old homes. Witness the 
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almost complete transformation of Williams- 
burgh from a quiet residence section to a new 
East Side. Witness the tide flowing on until 
it is now beginning to lap around the Bedford 
section. There are, of course, many resourceful 
people left and others have come in to the newer 
sections, but proportionately to increase of pop- 
ulation, social resourcefulness, that is, surplus 
of means and of leisure available for altruistic 
work, has decreased. 

The surplus wealth is going to Manhattan in 
much greater proportion than to Brooklyn. Such 
sidelights as these are not uncommon, for in- 
stance, in the social field; in Manhattan the hos- 
pitals receive about one-half of their support 
from private resources, in Brooklyn about one- 
fifth. It is not claimed that the people of Brook- 
lyn are supporting their social agencies to as 
just an extent as they should. There is constant 
need of propaganda. But on the other hand, it 
is unjust, unfair and impossible for them to carry 
the whole burden. The center of the city must 
help. 

Brooklyn is the problem of the city. 

It is interesting to note in merest outline, the 
growth of social agencies in Brooklyn and in 
Manhattan and Bronx taken together. The New 
York Charities Directory shows the following: 


MANHATTAN 
AND Bronx BrookKLYN 
General relief societies............. 417s § 
Day nurseries and kindergartens.... 101 38 
Nursing and care of: sick in their 
OMES iva sucaes eke eaeue ouster Sieh ait ome ole 45 9 
Asylums, houses and cheap lodgings 
for ehildnenss-ferstiekan ic chaeiane sheteneke 39 25 
Ghildren’s\ societies ...c.crsaiers) wisiere encus 8 v4 
General” hospitalstsjascee seca. cere 39 22, 
General dispensaries and out-patient 
Gepartmeniisy craven we sierrennoeis 45 2 
Relief hospitals, homes and societies 
LOL MCrIPPleSiarae cremation Ridloaaws GO 37 
Vocational and special education.... 50 16 
Social settlements and neighborhood 
HOUSES sacar otis se hides ieee tacnsts tte 58 atte 


Here again we are offering the relative num- 
bers without reference to importance or worth. 
Still the comparison is significant. Anyone who 
knows the social field in Brooklyn will unhesi- 
tatingly affirm that private social effort is far less 
developed than in Manhattan, and that the agen- 
cies are continually and increasingly embar- 
rassed by lack of support. Meantime the social 
problems grow. 

How will the commercial core of New York 
grasp this problem which so vitally concerns it? 
And how will those wealthy and philanthropic 
residents of Manhattan who are no longer in 
business view it? Will they, with foresight, 
commence to support and interest themselves in 
the private social agencies of Brooklyn as they 
do in those of their own borough and of the 
Bronx, or, with hindsight, will they wait for the 
deluge? The deluge may be anticipated. Will 
it be? Have the lessons of the last thirty years 
been learned or not? Is it not time for a Greater 
New York social spirit? 
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A SECOND ETHICAL CULTURE MEETING 


HOUSE 
MARY E. BALCH 


Executive Secretary Society for Ethical Culture of New York 


The new meeting house of the Ethical Culture 
Society recently dedicated in St. Louis is the 
second of the kind in this country. In England, 
the West London Ethical Society likewise meets 
in a building of its own. The American so- 
cieties in Brooklyn, Chicago and Philadelphia, 
the German societies, and most of the English 
societies meet in hired halls. 

The New York Society, the parent organiza- 
tion, was founded in 1876. All those since estab- 
lished, both here and abroad, have the same 
essential purpose. This is to promote a spiritual 
‘conception of human progress and to infuse it 
into the educational system, into politics and into 
social reform. The aim is to spread the con- 
viction that the kind of inner experience, which 
is called ethical, is the highest of which man is 
capable and that in it he touches the divine. 

It is contended that the ultimate higher ends, 
which all material improvement must subserve, 
should be kept prominently in view throughout 
efforts at reform. Two reasons for this are 
given: first, because the end is likely to be for- 
gotten wherever the means are constantly empha- 
sized without explicit reference to the end; and, 
second, because the material improvements de- 
sired—the shorter hours, the larger income, the 
better housing, and all the rest—are likely to be 
achieved much more surely if the appeal for 
them is made in the name of the spiritual quality 
of the human beings affected, rather than if 
made in the name of their physical needs. 


JOTTINGS 


MORAL NURTURE OF YOUNG 

One of the suggestions at the Second Inter- 
national Congress for Moral Education, which 
met at The Hague, was that the next congress 
consider to what extent it may be legally and 
practicably possible for school authorities to ex- 
ercise censorship over school neighborhoods. 
This was but one proposal in line with the gener- 
al purpose of the meeting, to consider aims and 
means in the moral nurture of the young. The 
first congress was held four years ago, impetus 
having come from the International Union of 
Ethical Culture Societies, of which Felix Adler 
is chairman. It was the first time in the his- 
tory of education that men and women from 


Europe, Asia, Africa and America had come to-: 


gether to discuss this subject. . 
In spite of differences in race, religious belief 
and ethical customs there was general agree- 
ment at this second gathering that the task of 
moral education is enormous and that inadequate 
steps have so far been taken to meet its chal- 
lenge. Clergyman and layman testified to a 
widespread consciousness that church and school, 
home and state, have somehow failed to live 
up to their full responsibilities. The reasons for 
this were differently assigned, according to the 
convictions of the accuser. The clergy put the 
blame trpon the growing infidelity of the times. 
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On the other hand Dr. Mouton, a Netherlands 
physician, conceded that in his country moral 
principles have grown lax in spite of the fact 
that only 6 per cent of the population are not 
recorded as church members. Some of the dif- 
ficulties sounded familiar to American ears. An 
educator from Barcelona, speaking of the moral 
dangers of city streets, referred to the moving 
picture show in terms that might have applied to 
New York or Chicago. He recognized the good 
in this form of amusement but deplored the ex- 
tent to which it excites taste for scenes of pas- 
sion and violence and_ gratifies “nervous in- 
quietude and superficiality.’”” 


BROOKLYN WORK OF PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 

A Brooklyn committee of the People’s Insti- 
tute of New York has been organized to con- 
duct a series of Sunday concerts and lectures 
in the Commercial and Manual Training High 
Schools. The committee includes three trustees 
of the institute and seven additional local mem- 
bers. A secretary and treasurer will be ap- 
pointed. All funds raised in the borough and 
by collections at the meetings, which it is hoped 
will be self-supporting, are to be devoted to ex- 
tending the Brooklyn work. The project is an 
outcome of the experiment conducted last year 
under considerable difficulties at the Commercial 
High School by Edward W. Ordway. This was 
so successful that it helped to win over the 
Board of Education to the broader use of the 
school plant. Besides a number of noted speak- 
ers, the musical program includes a recital by 
Mr. and Mrs. David Mannes and concerts by the 
Darmreuther, Olive Mead and Kaltenborn 
String Quartets, the Brooklyn Choral Society 
and other musical organizations. Music and 
open discussion will be a feature at each of the 
lectures. 


A CROWDED PENITENTIARY 

By order of Governor Hadley, sixty convicts 
under twenty years of age, will be transferred 
from the Missouri penitentiary to the state re- 
form school. A dormitory there for this pur- 
pose has been completed, and the newcomers 
will thus be separated from the still younger 
offenders. There are today 2,455 convicts serv- 
ing time in the Missouri penitentiary. No prison 
in any civilized country contains so many in- 
mates, it is declared. 


COTTAGE HOMES DEDICATED 


The new cottage homes of the Hebrew Shel- 
tering Guardian Orphan Asylum have been 
dedicated at Pleasantville, N. Y. Seventeen of 
these, accommodating thirty children each, an 
administration building and a number of school 
buildings in which vocational training is given, 
occupy a beautiful stretch of land in which there 
is ample provision for playgrounds and recrea- 
tion. Ludwig M. Bernstein is at the head of 
this institution. 


17The four volumes of Buropean papers may be had 
from Attie Dyserinck, 78 Bilderdijkstraat, The Hague; 
the American volume from the American Committee of 
the International Moral. Education Congress, 2 West 
64th Street, New York. ’ 


JOTTINGS 


A EUGENICS FIELD WORKER 


Mrs. E. H. Harriman has contributed $1,000 
and George F. Baker $250 toward the salary 
and expenses of a eugenics field worker for 
Orange and Rockland Counties, New York. The 
work is to be carried on under the joint aus- 
pices of the Eugenics Record Office at Cold 
Spring Harbor and the New York State Chari- 
ties Aid Association, which maintains county 
agencies for dependent children in these and 
eleven other counties in the state. Mrs. Harri- 
man has for some time been interested in the 
scientific investigation of significant family his- 
tories. A large amount of material of this sort 
is now on file in the offices of the county agents, 
and it is thought that if this could be supple- 
mented by further investigation, correlated and 
interpreted, it would undoubtedly become of 
great value. 

The association estimates the expense of carry- 
ing on the field work for one year at $1,800. 
Florence Givens Smith has been appointed to 
carry on the work. Miss Smith has had ex- 
perience both as agent of the Philadelphia So- 
ciety for the Protection of Children from 
Cruelty and as the Columbia County agent for 
the State Charities Aid Association. 


INVESTIGATIONS ON REQUEST 


In response to demands which have come dur- 
ing the past two years for competent and trained 
investigators, the Department of Research of 
the Massachusetts Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union has recently established under 
its supervision a Bureau of Investigation to con- 
duct social or economic inquiries for or in co- 
operation with individuals or organizations. The 
work will be under the supervision of the director 
and assistant director of the department. The 
investigators composing the staff will be gradu- 
ates of colleges who have had training in inves- 
tigating and interpreting results. Where expert 
knowledge is required, such as a knowledge of 
medicine, the department will secure the co-oper- 
ation of experts. 

In addition to doing the field work of investi- 
gation the bureau is prepared to interpret data 
previously collected and to prepare reports. 


PROGRESS OF INCOME TAX AMENDMENT 


That the income tax amendment will become 
law before March 4 now seems likely. Thirty- 
four states have ratified the amendment, which 
will vest Congress with the right “to lay and col- 
lect taxes on incomes from whatever source de- 
rived, without apportionment, among the several 
states, and without regard to any census or 
enumeration.” 

Adoption of the amendment by three-fourths 
of the states is necessary. Thus the assent of 
only two more states is required. 


TRADES Wey ater 


BOY SCOUTS AIDING CONSERVATION WORK 


Following a conference between Governor 
Dix of New York and leaders of the Boy Scouts 
of America, the scouts of New York state are 
planning to co-operate in the state conservation 
policy. It is proposed that the state shall fur- 
nish scouts with literature designed to interest 
and inform them in regard to the conservation, 
good roads and similar movements. The 
scouts, on their part, will furnish the names 
and addresses of those scout masters who are 
willing to respond, with their most experienced 
boys, to the summons of the fire warden to aid 
in putting out forest fires.. Boy scouts will also 
be liable to be called upon to aid in tree planting 
and other works included in the reforestation 
plans of the state. It is believed that the edu- 
cational side of this plan will show that the 
boys can be made useful in many other ways to 
the conservation movement. 


A SOCIAL MUSEUM IN THE WEST 


The Commonwealth Club of California, 
through R. S. Gray, chairman of its library com- 
mittee, has inaugurated a movement looking to 
the organization and establishment at the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition of 1915, 
and perhaps its ultimate retention in San Fran- 
cisco as a permanent exhibit, of a so-called Social 
Museum, an exhibition in comprehensive form 
of the things that have been and are being done 
toward the betterment of living conditions and 
the advancement and perfection of the human 
race, 


. 


COURSES IN SOCIALIST THEORY 


Among the courses offered for the season 
1912-13 by the Rand School of Social Science, 
140 East 19th Street, New York, are American 
History and Government by Max Schonberg; 
Economics by Algernon Lee and John Spargo; 
Socialist Theory and Policy by the same lec- 
turers, and Social Problems and Reform Move- 
ments by Meta L. Stern, John Spargo and others. 


DATE OF NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


The fortieth meeting of the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction to be held in 
Seattle, Wash., will convene Saturday, July 5, 
1913. A bulletin of the conference announcing 
this fact contains a list of all the state confer- 
ences of charities and correction and kindred 
organizations in the country. 


DIPLOMA FOR INFANT MORTALITY EXHIBIT 


Because a line of type was misplaced in THE 
Survey for November 2 it was not made clear 
that one of the sixteen organizations to receive 
diplomas of superior merit for exhibits at the 
recent Fifteenth International Congress of Hy- 
giene and Demography was the American As- 
sociation for the Study and Prevention of In- 
fant Mortality. 


November 23, 1912. 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 

Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
* cents per line, 

“Want’’ advertisements under the various headings, 
“Situations Wanted,” ‘‘Help Wanted,”’ etc., five cents 
each word or initial, including the address, for 
each insertion. Address Advertising Department, 
The Survey, 105 East 22d Street, New York City. 


TRAVEL 


Tours to The Orient’and The Holy Land 


including the Mediterranean Countries. Leave New York, Jan. 8, 
22, and Feb. 19. Other Tours:—South America, Jan. 25, Feb. 8 
and 20; Round the World, Jan. 2 and 22; Japan, Feb. 14 and 
Mar. 13; Mediterranean Lands, frequent dates, Jan. to May. 

SEND FOR BOOK THAT INTERESTS YOU. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COMPANY 


306 Washington St., Boston 225 Fifth Ave.,New York 
1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


SCHOOLS 
FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 


Can be learned quickly, easily and pleasantly in spare mo- 
ments, at yourownhome, Y ou hear the living voice of a 
native professor pronounceeach word and phrase. In asur- 
prisingly short time you can speak a new language by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


combined with 
ROSENTHAL’S PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY 
Send for Booklet and Testimonials 
The Language-Phone Method 
970 Putnam Building, 2 West 45th Street, N. Y. 


FOR THE HOME 


We Belieure— 


THAT home-making should be regarded as a profes- 


ion. 
Hat right living should be the fourth “R” in 
education. 


prar health is the duty and business of the individual, 
illness of the physician. 
HAT the spending of money is as important as the 
earning of the money. 
HAT the upbringing of the children demands more 
study than the raising of chickens. 
THAT the home-maker should be as alert to make 
progress in her life work as the business or professional 
man. —American School of Home Economics. 


NOTE —Send for 100-page handbook. _“* The Profession of Home- 
making,’ which gives details of home-study, domestic science courses 
etc., It's FREE. Bulletins: ‘Freehand Cooking, 10 cts.; Food 
Values,” 10 cts.; ‘‘ The Up-To-Date Home,” 15 cts. 

Address—A. S. H. E., 519 W. 69th St., Chicago, IIL. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED: Woman of experience and executive 
ability to take position of responsibility in settle- 
ment in Penna. 110 miles from N. Y. For particu- 
lars apply to 1070, Tum SuRvVeEY. 


\ 


. WANTED Trained nurse who has had experienc: 
in social work. References required. Apply Anti- 
Tuberculosis Association, Henderson, Kentucky. 


_ GENERAL Secretary for recently organized Chari- 
ties. Experience in case-work necessary. Ability to 
assist in Social movements desirable. Apply to A. 
A. Bennett, Chairman, Organized Charity Society, 
Jackson, Michigan, 


WANTED—Women from 19 to 35 years of age, for 
Training School for Nurses. State Hospital for In- 
sane, Howard, R. I. Mary M. Pollock, Sup't. of 
Nurses. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION in 
man, 


social 
Hxperience : 


business or 


work by 
Married. 


2-% 
Speaks 


Address 1068, 
THE SURVEY. 


UNIVERSITY man, lately head of large settlement, 
available for responsible position requiring effective 
constructive work. Is thoroughly trained investigator, 
widely traveled, practically experienced and success- 
ful in organizing and _ directing community effort. 
Address, giving particulars, 1069 Survey. 


TRAINED social worker, also graduate nurse, seeks 
re-engagement in manufacturing plant or hospital so- 
cial service. Chicago experience; highest references. 
Address Survey, Chicago. 


WILL consider change of position for early 1913; 
any charitable work, preferably with children and 
i Age 39 years; 16 years practical experi- 
ence in all departments institution work; 8 years in 
present position. Progressive, humane, practical, sys- 
tematic, patient. Ernest Wykes, Supt. Home for the 
Friendless, Lockport, N. Y. 


ROOMS 


WHITTIER House, 174 Grand Street, Jersey City. 
Largest settlement house in New Jersey has accom- 
modation for two mor2 residents, men or women. Fif- 
teen minutes from New York. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Food for the Invalid and the Convalescent 
(Macmillan) 
By WINIFRED STUART GIBBS 
Dietitian for the New York Association for Improving the 
ondition of the Pooz; Teacher of Economic Cookery, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Author of 
“Lessons in the Proper Feeding of the Family.” 
This handbook is for social workers, especially dispensary 
workers interested in improving the food supply and genera 
health of dependent families. 


Simple rules for care and preservation, of food are given, also 


recipes for its preparation. The aim is always to obtain the 
maximum of results with the minimum of expenditure. 


Paper edition 20c. at the office of New York Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor, 105 East 22nd Street, 
New York City, 


Cloth edition 75c. at all booksellers. 


C BACK ISSUES WANTED. 

Unexpected demand has exhausted the files of THE 
Survey for July 20, 1912, and October 12, 1912. Sub- 
seribers who do not save their copies for binding are 


urged to return these issues for the benefit of li- 
braries. Send them ot THP Survey, 105 HW, 22nd St., 
Ney. 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


Messages of the Men and Religion Movement 


SEVEN VOLUMES | , 
FOUR DOLUARS. ) 0) eaae Eee 


ARRIAGE COLLECT 


FEZ F777 consider these volumes without question the 


most valuable contribution to religious litera- _ 
ture that has ever been made—unique and 
unapproachable. —A Christian Layman. 


A wealth of practical applications for every 
line of effort which the Movement has em- 
phasized. — The Continent. 


A very mine of ideas, facts and figures, ways 
and means, methods and plans. Prepared by 
men of commanding ability and of acknowl- 
edged authority. 

—Reformed Church Messenger. 


We advise both ministers and laymen to pos- 
sess these, to read them carefully and to apply 
in their own fields the fundamental principles 
so ably set forth. —Congregationalist. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
124 East 28th Street :: New York 


WINE TE ewes Ie eave 


Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy 


GRAHAM TAYLOR, President. JULIA LATHROP, Vice-President 


NEW COURSES BEGINNING JANUARY 2, 1913 


1. State Charitable Administration: Organization and administration of public 
institutions; care of wards of the state, insane, feeble-minded, epileptic; work of local 
and state boards of charity. 

2. Public Care of Children: Law of parent and child, juvenile courts and probation, 
placing out, institutional care, general preventive and protective work. 

3. Industrial Conditions and Relations: Industral efficiency, social control of 
working conditions, standards of living and the minimum wage. 

4. Social Legislation: Principles of legislation dealing with social and industrial relations. 

5. The Social Movement: Leaders, History, and Literature. 

STAFF LECTURERS—Graham Taylor, Julia C. Lathrop, Jane Addams, Alexander 


Johnson, Sherman C. Kingsley, Eugene T. Lies, Professor Ernst Freund, Mrs. 
Florence Kelley, Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, Edith Abbott: other special lecturers. 


FIELD WORK AND VISITS OF INSPECTION 
EXTENSION DEPARTMENT WITH ILLUSTRATIVE EXHIBITS AND PROJECTIONS 


Apply for particulars to the Registrar, Miss Estelle B. Hunter, 116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


